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CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH THE KlilADEB IS INTBODUCED TO 
" PARADISE " AND CEETAIN DWELLEKS 
THEBBIN. 

&ITHIN easy distance of the 
"Great World of London," on 
one of the most beautiful parts 
of our dear old English coast, 
stands the flourishing and populous town 
of Westhampton — a town rich in historical 
associations, boasting of two ruined abbeys, 
and extensive docks, while the West- 
hampton waters have from time immemo- 
rial been looked upon as the acme of 
beauty. Westhampton was particulariy 
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bright on the morning that our story 
opens, for gentle spring had come with 
a lightsome heart and sunny smile — ^like 
a loving spirit from the beauteous flower 
land of heaven — bringing with her the 
golden sunshine of another worid and the 
joyous tears of angels made holy by the 
breath of God, to sanctify and replenish the 
great throbbing heart of nature. She had 
come with tearful eyes and sunny feet and 
golden tresses dripping from the sparkling 
waters of her sheeny home, to fling gold 
and green beauty and perfume over the 
budding earth-land. The birds had left 
their sunny skies afar to greet her with 
their gentle songs : the warm breezes from 
the south came toiling their long journey 
over the trackless sea, to gather up the 
odours she scatters over hill and dale. 
The flowers looked up from their long 
winter sleep to gaze upon her loving 
smiles, and all nature seemed to rejoice 
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that sunny days had come again. On this 
bright morning the principal street of 
Westhampton was thronged with splendid 
carriages — for it was the hour at which 
society, whoever society may be, goes shop- 
ping. Gaily-dressed pedestrians passed and 
repassed up and down, and stared into the 
windows of the various shops. Nautical 
men, bound in blue cloth and brass but- 
tons, rolled lazily along, and stared at 
every pretty girl they met, as only nautical 
men can stare. Pretty girls — and girls 
who were not pretty — crowded round the 
«hop. windows in which were displayed the 
latest fashions in bonnets, or the newest 
arrivals of dresses from Paris. 

My Lady Fitzndodle arrived in her car- 
riage and pair at the door of " Chetham, 
Eobb, and Co.,'' the fashionable milliners — 
and alighted as if disdaining to sully her 
dainty feet by contact with the vile earth. 
Tall footmen, with very large calves en- 
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cased in very white stockings, and with 
very white hair, from a plentiful but ab- 
surd application of powder, lolled listlessly 
about, while my lady was making her pur- 
chases. And to while away the time that 
hung so heavily on the hands of these mag-^ 
nificent specimens of the genus homo^ John 
Tummas told Jeames as how my lady was^ 
a-going to give a dinner, and Jeames told 
John Tummas (of course confidentially) 
as how it was reported that master was on 
the verge of ruin through bad speculations,, 
and how he (Jeames) was a-going to give 
warning, because as how it would tarnish 
his character to remain in the service of a 
brankrupt. A few street arabs — ^for where 
is there a large town without them ? — ven- 
tured upon some remarks about Jeames'& 
calves, which were resented by that re- 
splendent creature with a toss of the head 
that even a disappointed beauty might have 
envied. A brilliant scene did the High 
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Street of Westhampton present on the 
morning in question. The splendid shop- 
windows, the brilliantly-dressed ladies, the 
gaudy equipages that rolled along in all 
the glitter of paint and varnish, flashing 
and scintillating in the golden light of the 
spring sun, presented an ever-varying pa- 
geant. But Westhampton had its dark as 
well as its bright side. 

In one of the back thoroughfares that 
led down to the water was a court, known 
as "Paradise.'* I should imagine that the 
unhappy person who had christened this 

very unsalubrious spot had long since put 
an end to his wretched existence, though 
who the mysterious people are who have 
the awful responsibility of christening 
-courts and alleys and streets I have not 
the remotest idea. Paradise was a dingy, 
fusty, reeking court, with a dead wall and 
-a pump at one end, and tall, ramshackle, 
melancholy-looking houses on either side. 
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So unangelic in appearance were the inha- 
bitants of Paradise that Pandemonium 
might have been a more appropriate title. 
Lank, ragged, hollow-cheeked dirty drabs 
of women lolled about at the doors, and 
gossiped to one another from their win- 
dows. Bipeds — in external appearance 
somewhat resembling men, but in mind 
and manners lower than the lowest of the 
brute creation — fought, and cursed, and 
sotted, and beat their wives in this unholy 
Paradise. 

Poor, miserable, half-starved, sickly, al- 
most naked children ran about and made 
mud-pies in the gutter, that, half-filled 
with filthy water, resembled a miniature 
" Stygian river," stagnating in this Para- 
dise. Here, in this hot-bed of vice, these 
poor children passed their little lives, and 
had not the remotest idea that there was 
any world beyond the precincts of the 
court, or that there were clear running 
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brooks, or shady lanes and green fields and 
beautiful birds. Tis true that a sparrow 
or two had been known to fly down in 
quest of food in Paradise. But, alas ! they 
must have been the outcasts of their tribe, 
and only visited this place when all other 
resources had failed. A few sickly plants 
might be seen upon some of the window- 
ledges — but even they could not live in the 
polluted atmosphere, and so were fading 
to death. From the top stories of every 
house clothes-lines were stretched across 
the court. On these lines the inhabitants 
of Paradise hung the yellow and soot- 
begrimed rags that had gone through some 
process in imitation of washing, thereby 
effectually obscuring the sunlight from 
penetrating the court. 

At one end was a dirty little shop, and 
a board over the door announced for the 
benefit of those whom it might concern 
that the shop was kept by ^^ Hans Snuffle- 
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hausen, licensed to sell tobacco, snuff, tea, 
and coffee/' «But Hans Snufflehausen's 
principal trade consisted in the sale of very 
cheap and nasty, and very greasy, German 
sausages, manufactured by Hans himself 
upon the premises, situated at No. 9, Para- 
dise. Westhampton, in the County of Bam- 
shire. How these sausages were manu- 
factured, or what was the nature of the 
composition enclosed in the dirty skins, 
was a profound mystery to all — except Hans 
Snufflehausen — though some evil-disposed 
person had gone so far as to darkly hint 
that horseflesh formed the principal ingre- 
dient. Be that as it may — they were very 
cheap and highly seasoned, and so found a 
ready sale among the inhabitants of Paradise. 
Hans Snufflehausen was more familiarly 
known to his customers as " German Joe, 
the sausage-maker," though why he had 
thus been christened was never clearly under- 
stood. Some people in the court were bad 
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minded enough to say he did not depend 
upon the sale of his sausages for a living, 
and had a more questionable mode of ob- 
taining money. 

Joe was a German Jew. He was a little, 
square-built man — with very yellow hair 
and sickly blue eyes — very thick lips, and 
fat, podgy hands. He was never seen 
without a pipe in his mouth, and it was 
thought by some that he even smoked while 
he was asleep, if ever he went to sleep, 
which would almost seem doubtful, for in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
Paradise his shop had never been known 
to be closed after six a.m., and his evenings 
were passed till a late hour in the public- 
house at the bottom of the thoroughfare 
near the water ; the said public-house being 
the rendezvous for German sailors, whose 
hard-earned money not unfrequently found 
its way into Joe's capacious pocket. At 
the back of Joe's shop was what he was 
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pleased to term his parlour— a very dirty, 
badly-lighted, badly- ventilated, musty little 
room. Here Joe held convivial meetin2:& 
with his German friends during the small 
hours, and often till the grey streaks 
of dawn peeped through the shutters, 
during which time they drank great 
quantities of lager beer, and played for 
money with very greasy cards, in appear- 
ance somewhat resembling the skinsf of the 
sausages. Could any one have seen the 
face of Joe when he had closed the door 
upon his visitors after these midnight revels, 
it would have been noticed that a gleam of 
satisfaction lighted up his sallow face, his 
sickly eyes sparkled, and his podgy hands, 
by a sort of mechanical movenient, glided 
into his pockets — which had the effect of 
producing a metallic ring, as if money had 
been disturbed and jingled together; and 
it would also have been observed — judging 
from the appearance of Joe's face — that 
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the sounds of the jingling were music to 
him. 

Joe had a lodger too, who lived in a 
room over the shop, that was reached by a 
flight of mouldy stairs leading out of the 
back parlour. The floor of this room was 
covered with some old sacking doing duty 
for a carpet. A rickety bedstead stood in 
one corner. A common deal table innocent 
of cloth, three broken chairs, and an old sofa 
completed the furniture. The mantelshelf 
was littered with dirty pipes, match-boxes, 
and cigar-ends. On the morning when 
the High-street was so gay, beneath the light 
of the spring sun, a young man was seated 
in this room. He was a very dissipated, very 
bad-looking young man, with a hard, cruel 
mouth, and eyes that were not good ta 
look into. He had evidently just finished 
his morning meal, for a portion of a loaf of 
bread stood upon the table, together with 
some very unhealthy looking butter, the 
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remains of a herring, and a smoked, handle- 
less jug containing coffee-grounds. The 
man, who was apparently about thirty 
years of age, was seated on the sofa with 
his head resting on his hands. His costume 
•consisted of a pair of unmentionables con- 
siderably the worse for wear, and a dirty- 
looking shirt, his hair was uncombed, beard 
unshaven, and his tout ensemble repulsive 
in the extreme. He started from his reverie 
as a knock was heard at the door, and in 
reply to his "Come in" the door was 
opened and the yellow head of German 
Joe made its appearance; the head being 
quickly followed by Joe's body. 

"Good morning, Mr. Vargrave," said 
Joe. 

" Good morning," growled the person 
addressed. *' What the deuce has brought 
you up so early?' 

Joe, not the least disconcerted by this 
unceremonious greeting, jerked his body 
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further into the room and stood rubbing 
his oily hands — looking the very picture 
of treacherous cahnness. 

" Mine friend," he continued, " vat for 
in so bad temper mid me? I have been 
good friend to you; but I vant mine rent. 
Ze bill ish ten pounds, including the monish 
you have borrowed from me/' 

Here Joe produced a long strip of dirty> 
greasy paper and laid it on the table. The 
eyes of Vargrave were demoniacal in their 
expression as he snatched the paper away^ 
and, crumpling it in his hands, threw it inta 
the fire. 

" You German devil !" he hissed, his face 
red with passion, "what do you mean by 
taunting me like this? You know that I 
have no money. You know that Dora has- 
gone out to try and raise a few shillings 
upon the last few things we possess. Have 
I not been your tool — ^your very slave? 
Did I not get six months' imprisonment 
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through trying to pass your flash notes? And 
now, after they have turned me out with 
scarcely a rag on my back, and not a half- 
penny in my pocket, you ask me for money ! 
Get out of the room, or I'll kick you out." 

During the delivery of this speech, Joe 
stood the picture of injured innocence, 
and totally undisturbed by his lodger's 
violent display of temper. 

"Mine dear boy," he replied, "vat for 
you abuse me? You are ungrateful. I vas 
your friend Did I not give you food? 
Did I not give you monish and clothes ? 
Did I not let you stop in mine house? 
Have I not always been kind to your vife ? 
and ven you were lodging at your coun- 
try's expense, did I not keep her from 
starvation? You should be much thank- 
ful for my kindness. I means you veil — 
I means you veil — mine boy." 

Joe continued to rub his hands — ^perhaps 
owing to the number of years he had been 
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in the sausage-making business it was im- 
possible to avoid the movement, when those 
organs were not employed kneading the 
ingredients that swelled the skins of his 
sausages. 

His lodger seemed very savage and ex- 
cited. 

"Look here/' he cried, "what do you 
throw that in my face for, you German 
thief? If you have kept me, have I not 
done your dirty work, passed your bad 
money, helped you to fleece your victims 
at cards?" 

"Mine dear fellow,'' replied Joe, still 
rubbing his hands, as if by that movement 
he kept his temper unrufl3ed, "mine dear 
friend, vat for you lose your temper? Vy 
you not be calm? I vill not quarrel mid 
you, ungrateful boy ! I have been like a 
father to you. Ven you are better tem- 
pered I will talk to you. In the mean 
time turn over in your mind the little 
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scheme I mentioned to you last night. It 
will make our fortunes, mine boy.'' 

So saying Joe turned on his heel and 
wriggled himself out of the room. 

After a considerable pause Vargrave 
jumped from his seat, slammed the door to 
violently, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and commenced to pace the room. 

" Curse my luck,' ' he muttered. " Every- 
thing goes against me. Yet I cannot afford 
to quarrel with the old German fool. But 
I must have money somehow. Ah! my 
fine friend, I wish I could lay my hands 
upon some of your stock; it strikes me 
you would go rather short. I should like 
to cut your throat/ — I would, too, if I 
thought it was worth my while — take care, 
Mr. Joe, how you exasperate me." 

Vargrave ground his teeth as he mut- 
tered this, and a very wicked expression 
came into his face, which plainly said the 
will was not wanting to carry the threat 
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into execution. He continued to pace up 
and down for some time in silence, with 
his brows knit and his lips compressed. . 

" I have it,'' he suddenly exclaimed. 
^' rU pay my friend Walter Foinville a visit. 
I haven't had the pleasure of seeing him 
since I came out of gaol. If I can't bleed 
you, my boy, I'm a bigger fool than I took 
myself fort" 

A sinister smile played about his mouth 
-as he went to a small glass that hung near 
the window, and commenced to operate 
'Upon his matted hair with a broken comb. 

If Mr. Vargrave had been possessed of 
the power of seeing through the wooden 
panels, he would, during the time he was 
ivalking up and down, have seen the yellow 
head of German Joe in close proximity to 
the key-hole of the door. But as Vargrave 
•did not possess this power of vision, he did 
not observe the peculiar expression that 
passed over Joe's face, as he heard his 

VOL. I. 2 
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lodger's mutterings in reference to his 
(Joe's) throat. 

Vargrave, by a plentiful appUcation of 
oil and some little perseverance, having got 
his hair into something like order, pro- 
ceeded to the nice adjustment of a dickey 
and a very gaudy scarf, which he fastened 
with a pin profusely set with bits of coloured 
glass. He then put on his vest and coat — 
a very high polish having been imparted to 
various parts of the latter by long wear 
and repeated friction. 

As he completed his toilet the door was 
gently opeped, and a woman entered. She 
was very poorly clad, and her face was wan 
and pinched, and marks of the heavy hand 
of sorrow were traceable in every linea- 
ment. The face had once been beautiful^ 
and even now there was a certain beauty in 
it ; but it was the beauty of a crushed and 
broken flower. The eyes were large and 
dark, and full of a gentleness and love that 
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seemed out of place in that atmosphere of 
vice and sin. 

" Ah ! Dora," exclaimed Vargrave, as 
the woman entered, "what success?" 

" Very, very little," she replied, in a tone 
painfully sad, at the same time almost 
mechanically dropping into a chair, and 
placing some money and a pawn ticket on 
the table. " I could only get five shillings 
upon the things; and at some places they 
refused them altogether." 

" Curse it !" Vargrave muttered. 

" Nay, do not curse," she said, " we are 
cursed enough. Oh! Sydney, let us try 
and leave this place and endeavour to lead 
a difierent life, or it will kill me.'' 

As she spoke she rose and put her arms 
around his neck, and, drooping her head 
upon his breast, wept. There was a strange 
contrast in the two faces. The one so 
soft, so full of tenderness and love; the 
other cruel, and savage, and hard. Yet 

2—2 
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the features of the man relaxed as the deli- 
cate, thin white hands of the woman clasped 
his neck. From an early age this man had 
commenced a career of vice. He had for- 
merly been a clerk in a large shipping 
house in Westhampton, but had suffered 
imprisonment for misappropriating certain 
sums of his employers' money. His friends 
had loDg ago disowned him, until he stood 
abandoned by all — all except this wretched 
woman, who had clung to him through all 
his disgrace and shame. For his sake she 
had suffered hunger and sorrow and cruelty ; 
gently remonstrating and counselling him 
to turn from his wicked course — soothing 
him in sorrow — nursing him in sickness — 
and when he stood alone in the world 
loving him stronger than ever. She had a 
powerful influence over him that might 
have worked a, reformation in his character 
could she have drawn him away from his 
evil companions. She was beloved by every 
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inhabitant of the court, and many missions 
of mercy had she performed— nursing the 
sick— comforting the dying— and acting as 
a peacemaker when some brute had stricken 
his wife to the ground. In that unholy 
Paradise she was the only angel — though a 
fallen one, yet still retaining all the long- 
suffering, patience, love, and gentleness of 
a true woman. She was to all a mystery, 
never breathing a word of her own sorrows 
or history ; where she came from or who 
she was no one knew — though all agreed 
that she had seen better days. She was 
well educated too, and was general clerk to 
the whole court. The children loved her — 
and many of these poor delicate flowers of 
Paradise had breathed their little lives 
away in her lap, and her gentle hand had 
smoothed their limbs in the rough parish 
coflSn. 

Surely some angel of a brighter Paradise 
witnessed her good deeds and wrote them 
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in the Book of Life ; and when that great 
book shall be finally opened, may the loving 
hand of the merciful Father wipe out the 
records of her woman's frailty ! And even 
in the man's coarse nature there was one 
redeeming trait — ^he loved this woman. 
That is, loved her as far as such a nature 
as his was capable of loving. Morose, 
sullen, and bearish to others — to her he 
was comparatively gentle; and there had 
been times when her influence had softened 
his stony heart and he wept. As she clung 
to him now, with her poor thin face wet with 
tears, he kissed her, and, wiping the tears 
away with his handkerchief, seated her on 
the sofa. 

"Come, Dora," he said, "I can't stand 
this fretting, you know. Things will mend 
by-and-by. What is the use of your crying 
like that?" 

" Ah ! Sydney," she replied, " I want you 
to mend. I want you to leave this fearful 
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place, to cast off all your associates, and by 
a better life in the future atone for the 
many errors of the past." 

"And so I will," he answered, "some 
day; but we can't live on the air you 
know." 

" And why not this day ? why not this 
very hour?" she continued. 

" Come, Dora, I can't stand to hear you 
preach so. I have some business to do. 
I am going out to see a friend of mine, 
from whom I expect to get some money. 
There now, cheer up. Have some dinner 
ready by time I return. I shall not be 
very long. Good-bye." 

So saying he kissed her^ put on his hat, 
and left the room. 

She continued sitting for some moments, 
gazing abstractedly into the fire — then, 
suddenly seeming to remember that she 
was alone, wept bitterly. 

Vargrave proceeded down the creaking 
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stairs into the shop where German Joe, 
with a face as placid as a dying saint's — his- 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a dirty apron? 
pinned before him — was busy varnishing 
some sausages by means of a brush and a 
glutinous looking substance contained m 
a broken mug. Vargrave was passing 
through the shop without noticing his- 
landlord, when the latter, putting down 
his brush, proceeded to the hand-rubbing 
process. 

" Mine boy," he said, " I do not vish to* 
quarrel mid you, but you have got so much 
very bad temper. Vy are you not calm* 
like me? But there, there, ve vill say 
nothing more about it. Ven you get some 
monish you must pay me vat you can.. 
Here, mine boy, you must look respect- 
able.'' At the same time he produced a 
few cigars from a drawer in the counter, 
and, handing them to Vargrave, together 
with some matches, said, "Put them ia 
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your pocket, mine boy, and make yourself 
comfortable." 

Vargrave took the cigars, and, cutting 
the end off one, proceeded to light it. 

" Vat time shall you be home ?' asked 
Joe. 

'' I don't know," replied his lodger. "I'm 
going out to try if I can get some money, 
and I shan't come back until I have suc- 
ceeded." 

"That's a p;ood boy, I hope you vill 
meet mid good luck," and Joe betook him- 
self to the hand-rubbing again. "Mind 
you don't get into any trouble," he con- 
tinued. 

" You wouldn't let it trouble you if I 
did," replied Vargrave. 

" Mine boy, vat for you say that ? You 
know that ish not true. I am ve-ry fond 
of you, but you have got an awful tem- 
per." 

" Yes," replied the lodger, " when a 
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fellow's down on his luck you can't expect 
him to be in the most amiable of tem- 
pers.'' 

" Come into the parlour, mine boy, and 
have something to varm you before going 
out." So saying, Joe led the way into his 
back room, and, taking a square bottle of 
gin from the cupboard, filled a glass, and 
handed it to Vargrave, who drained it off at 
one draught. Joe replaced the bottle, and, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction of the stairs said, " She's not com- 
ing down, is she ?" Upon being answered in 
the negative, he continued, " Now mine boy, 
vat do you think about the little plan ve 
vere talking of last night. You know the 
place well, and vould not have much 
trouble in getting into it." 

" I don't know what to say," answered 
Vargrave. "There is a great risk to be 
run. Besides, my old employers were so 
kind to me on the last occasion. If I 
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should be caught they would not spare me 
this time ; and you know it would kill her," 
motioning with his head towards the stairs. 

" Bah ! " Joe exclaimed, " women are 
not so easily killed. Besides, there ish no 
fear of being caught if you go to vork in 
the right vay. You know the safe vere 
the monish is kept. Mid a couple of cro- 
nies you can soon effect an entrance into 
the varehouse ; and then our fortunes are 
made, mine boy." And Joe rubbed his 
hands faster than ever, and chuckled ma- 
liciously. 

" You are a hypocritical old idiot," said 
Vargrave. " I am to run all the risk, and 
you are to reap the benefit." 

" No, no, do not say that," answered Joe. 
" I vill lend you all the assistance in my 
power ; and vill keep vatch vile you are 
vorking inside. Once clear of the place, 
who is to find you out?" 

" Well, I will think it over," replied Var- 
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grave, " as I go along. If it wasn't for her 
I wouldn't mind, but it would break her 
heart if I was taken again." 

"I tell you a voman's heart is not so 
easily broken," was Joe's reply. " Besides,, 
you vill not be taken. Come, mine boy^ 
make up your mind ; you know you must 
have . monish." 

" You shall have my answer to-night,'* 
said Vargrave. "But it's time I was off 
now. Good-bye." So saying he hurried 
out of the shop. 

Joe continued to look after him for some 
moments, and rubbed his hands with in- 
creased energy. Then his eyes assumed a 
very fiendish expression, and the comers of 
his mouth were drawn down, as he mut- 
tered — 

"So, so, mine boy, you vould like to cut 
my throat, vould you? Take care I don't 
cut yours. You vould like to know vere 
mine monish ish, vould you ? But you 
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von't. I vill know vere yours is though, if 
you get any." 

And so he rubbed, and muttered, and 
cursed. And the sun shone, and the birds 
sang, and the High Street was as gay as 
€ver. 





CHAPTER II. 

GOLD VERSUS HEABTS. 

tIR HENRY FOINVILLE, Bart. 
J of Westhampton, in the County 
of Bamshire, was the son of Sir 
Hugh Foinville (deceased), and 
a descendant of Percy Horatio Redmond de 
Foinville, who came over with William the 
Conqueror — at -least, so said the family 
records in the noble house of Foinville. 
At the time to which our narrative refers. 
Sir Henry sat enjoying his wine in the " Pink 
Room" of Foinville House, far removed 
from the noise and bustle of the town. It 
was a large old-fashioned mansion of 
mixed styles of architecture, with heavily- 
mullioned windows and lofty chimney- 
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stacks. The grey stonework most exposed 
to the action of. the weather had in many 
places dropped away, and more modem 
work been substituted. It stood sheltered 
by tall stately trees, and surrounded with 
extensive grounds. The approach was 
through a large iron gate, thence up a steep 
ascent (for the house was built on a hill) 
until you came to a broad and well-kept 
lawn. The main entrance was by a flight 
of stone steps and under a massive porch,^ 
built of gnarled and twisted oak branches. 
This porch was now buried with ivy, that 
had climbed from thence up the grey stone- 
work, shading windows and lattices until it 
had reached the eaves. Then the parasite 
had crept along, throwing out long tendrik 
as if trying to protect the old building from 
the destroying hand of time. Almost every 
window commanded an extensive and un- 
interrupted view, stretching away over 
richly-tinted woodlands and luxuriant 
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Talleys. The interior of the original building 
lyas very quaint. There were long passages, 
broad corridors, and large and small rooms, 
the ceilings of which were crossed and re- 
•crossed with massive beams. There was one 
long room known as the Oaken Gallery, the 
walls of which were hung with portraits of 
the Foinville ancestry. It was a curious and 
ghostly place, with large square panels and 
a highly-polished floor. Like all such 
places, it had a legend concerning a very 
beautiful lady, one of the Foinvilles, who 
had been slowly and cruelly poisoned by a 
jealous husband. The legend ran that on 
<:ertain nights in the year the lady's spirit 
roamed up and down this gallery sighing 
mournfully. The western wing of the man- 
sion extended to the extreme vero:e of a 
•cliffy some fifty feet in depth, at the base of 
which ran a mountain stream that, after 
heavy rains, was generally much swollen, 
And rushed with great impetuosity to the 
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valley, where, widening into a river, it 
wound its way quietly to the sea, which 
it reached some twenty miles away. In 
this wing was situated the " Pink Chamber/' 
so called from its walls being lined with 
a delicate pink paper. It was a magni- 
ficent room, the floor covered with a rich 
tapestry carpet, the furniture massive and 
antique, while the walls were adorned 
with a choice collection of valuable paint- 
ings. On the side next the cliff was a 
French window, opening on to a verandah 
that overhung the stream. At this window 
two men were seated. They were both 
smoking cigars, and on a small table near 
them was a decanter of wine. 

The elder of the two was a tall, well-built 
man, with intensely dark hair, and massive 
but well-defined features. He was pos- 
sessed of large and brilliant eyes ; but they 
were orbs that you could not look into 
without a shudder — they were so cold, so 

VOL, I. 3 
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treacherously calm. His face was very 
pale — almost marble hued — and this was 
heightened by the heavy black moustache 
shading his upper lip. There was an im- 
mobilitv about the face that fascinated even 
while it awed. It bespoke its owner cruel, 
ambitious, and revengeful. The whole head 
taken together with its black crisp curls, 
cold glittering eyes, massive and strong 
features, might have served as a model 
for a " Gorgon." The man himself seemed 
surrounded with an icy atmosphere, so that 
you were almost inclined to shiver as you 
approached him. This was Sir Henry 
Foinville, the owner of the broad acres 
and splendid grounds of the Foinville estate. 
His companion, and junior by some 
years, was a man of totally different stamp. 
His face was almost effeminate, and was 
rendered more so by his hair being parted 
in the centre. He wore a heavy moustache, 
each end being twisted into a little curl. 
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He had large dreamy blue eyes, and 
but for an air of listlessness and general 
want of expression, he might have been 
handsome. Sir George Honeysuckle, the 
intimate friend of Foinville, was the scion 
of a noble house. Like most young men 
of his social position, he was a devotee 
to fashion and a slave to society, until 
society had made a fool of him. Yet withal 
he was possessed of a frank, generous, and 
honourable nature ; but seemed to imagine 
that the world had been created especially 
for him. His idea of life was defined as 
" to eat, drink, sleep, and enjoy yourself." 
If he had been told that such a place as the 
Westhampton Paradise existed he would 
simply have opened his eyes and exclaimed 
" By Jove, you don't say so !" thereby inti- 
mating that the information was totally 
beyond his comprehension, for Squalor 
And Poverty were to him mythological 
terms. Taking the cigar from his mouth 

3—2 
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and twirling it about in his long, delicate 
fingers, he said, addressing his companion- 

"Ah! you were speaking of the — ^the 
sculptor fellow; this half-brother of 
yours ?'' 

" Yes," replied Sir Henry ; " but I am 
afraid you are not interested." 

" Quite the contrary, I assure you ; pray 
proceed/' But Honeysuckle spoke in such 
a drawling, apathetic manner as almost to 
belie his words. 

"Well, you see," continued Sir Henry, 
" his wife wrote some days ago begging me 
to visit him, saying that he had just com- 
pleted a piece of sculpture, and soliciting 
my patronage. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference that exists between Walter and my- 
self I consented, and appointed to-day for 
the interview." 

" And may I inquire the cause of your 
diflference. Sir Henry ? " 

" Well, really," and Sir Henry laughed a 
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scornful laugh, beneath which lurked a 
mocking devil, " I don't know whether I 
ought to mention it, but on several occa- 
sions he has been insane enough to say 
that I was keeping him out of his 
rights." 

"By Jove ! Perfectly preposterous, really !" 
chimed in his listener. 

"Yes, but apart from that, he was my 
rival for the hand of the lady who is now 
Ms wife. She comes from a good stock, 
but her parents were poor and as proud as 
peacocks. She inherited their pride, and 
though I oflfered her a brilliant position, she 
scornfully rejected me and married him. 
Of course I have no right to complain ; all 
is fair in love and war — at least so somebody 
says. I could have forgiven him for his 
rivalry, but since then he has taken every 
•opportunity to insult me. I could not re- 
fuse the request of his pretty wife, but I 
;shall certainly never like the fellow again." 
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" He is your senior, I understand, is he 
not?" asked Sir George. 
" Yes, by a few years." 
^ But no relation, I presume ?" 
" No ! With all due deference to my de- 
funct father, he was very eccentric, and, for 
some cause I have never been able to dis- 
cover, brought this boy up. However, soon 
after I had reached my majority my father 
died, and on the will being read it was dis- 
covered that no provision had been made 
for his foster son. Of course, much as I may 
regret this, I have no right to question my 
father's motive for thus cutting him off. 
When Walter found he was penniless he 
flew into a great passion and accused me of 
influencing the old man; however, I could 
afford to laugh at his anger, though it was 
exceedingly foolish of him. Seeing that he 
must henceforth earn his living by the 
labour of his hands, he went into a ship- 
ping house in the town, but getting tired of 
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that, and having some talent for the marble- 
carving business, he threw up his situation 
and turned sculptor. As he never knew 
who his parents were he still retains 
our family name, though I have tried 
to induce him to change it without 
avail." 

"Is his wife pretty?" Honeysuckle asked, 
with some slight degree of animation, as if 
it was the only topic that really interested 
him. 

"Pretty!" exclaimed his companion, "by 
Jove ! she's divine ; but she has some strait- 
laced notions about virtue and integrity, 
and all the other twaddle that women like 
to talk about more than practise. Much as 
I respect her I should like to break her 
pride, and I will tooJ^ As Sir Henry ut- 
tered the last words his eyes flashed and 
there was something in his face that was 
not good. "By the way," he continued, 
" if you have no objection I shall be proud 
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of your company to-day, and will introduce 
vou to this modern Diana/' 

'^ I shall be delighted, really. I am al- 
ways ready to make the acquaintance of 
pretty women. It's all a fellow has to 
relieve the monotony of life." 

" You seem to take very limited views of 
life," answered Foinville. " Have you 
never entertained serious ideas of a matri- 
monial alliance with one of your nume- 
rous female friends?" 

" No ! Marriage is a great bore — it cur- 
tails a fellow's liberty so. But I am inclined 
to think that out of my circle of fair ac- 
quaintances, if any one has made an 
impression, it's Lucretia Hairbrain. Charm- 
ing girl, is she not?" 

As this name was mentioned a slight 
tinge came into the marble face — the eyes 
flashed and the lips were compressed. It 
was evident that the name had touched 
a chord in Foinville's heart, and he seemed 
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annoyed. Whatever his feelings were, they 
passed unnoticed by his companion, who 
lolled back in his chair and puffed listlessly 
at his cigar, as if he had been quite over- 
come by his slight conversational exertion. 

"Oh yes!" replied Foinville, in answer 
to the question. " Oh yes ! she is certainly 
a very amiable young lady — ^but without 
being considered rude, may I ask if she 
reciprocates your passion ?" 

"My dear fellow,'' exclaimed his com- 
panion, "do be particular in your choice 
of words. I assure you I am totally in- 
capable of passion. I don't understand it. 
I have read of fellows shooting themselves 
for the sake of women, but I don't believe 
it. 1 don't even know what love is. I 
have always understood it as a mere fantasy 
of thought, that with the possession of the 
coveted object vanished and was dissipated. 
Lucretia Hairbrain, according to my idea, 
is the most pleasing young lady I have met 
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with. I admire her, and some day may 
screw my courage up to solicit her hand/' 

"But if she should refuse?" Foinville 
asked, somewhat hurriedly. 

'^Well, in that case, I certainly should 
not break my heart, but go on enjojdng life 
as before, and wait until I met somebody 
else. However, I do not think she will 
refuse. Lady Hairbrain is not a woman 
to allow her daughter to refuse an eligible 
match. I flatter myself that my position 
and fortune will dazzle her, and that my 
request will meet with a ready compliance." 

This man had spoken the truth, he was 
incapable of passion— though in the inner 
depth of his nature he possessed germs of 
affection that time might develop inta 
something good. Nursed in the lap of 
luxury, every whim and fancy humoured — 
schooled in the highest walks of society — 
all sentiment and enthusiasm had been 
crushed out of his nature, or at least sub* 
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dued. His father, who for years had been 
a confirmed invalid, would not consent to 
his travelling, so that George's knovirledge 
of the world was derived from books, and 
as he was not a lover of reading, even that 
was limited. Living in an atmosphere of 
flattery and lies, nothing had ever occurred 
to draw forth the innate qualities of his 
nature. The very idleness of his position 
had made him apathetic and listless to a 
painful degree. He got through the time 
by playing billiards, riding, or visiting — 
in short he was a victim of fashion. 

There was a pause that was at last broken 
byFoinville, who said, "I think you somewhat 
mistake the character of Lucretia Hairbrain. 
I feel sure that the man who did not possess 
her heart would never gain her hand. She is a 
strange mixture of Romance and Nonsense, 
but withal possesses ah ingenuous nature, 
full of a deep and passionate love. I must 
confess I am a great admirer of the 
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lady ; though a long standing feud between 
her mamma and myself would render all 
advances on my part hopeless. At least, 
I know that Lady Hairbrain would never 
consent to it, though I am inclined to think 
that that would not prevent Lucretia from 
bestowing her hand upon the man she 
really loved." 

As he said this a slight smile played 
around his mouth, and he turned to his 
-companion with a look full of meaning ; but 
Honeysuckle had sunk into a dream state 
again, and did not notice it. 

" By the way, I presume you have 
received an invitation to Lady Hairbrain's 
<;oming ball?" 

" Oh yes, yes/' answered Honeysuckle. 
" I always attend her ladyship's fashionable 
gatherings. Of course you go ?" 

" I do," FoinviUe replied. " Lady Hair- 
brain could scarcely pass me over in issuing 
her invitations. Our quarrel is quite of a 
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private nature, and does not prevent such 
exchange of courtesy as our social position 
demands. But I don't like the woman: 
she is a pompous fool, and ready to sell her 
daughter to the highest bidder. I — really 
it may seem a preposterous idea — but I 
really think the old woman once tried ta 
set her cap at me. Not a bad notion — 
a man in my position, and only yet in the 
morning of life — marrying a blooming 
widow of forty. At all events, I gave her 
to understand that I suspected her deuigns^ 
and that they would be fruitless. From 
that moment she received me with the 
utmost coldness, that occasionally amounted 
to absolute discourtesy. However, I have 
treated her with the contempt she deserves. 
A day may not be far distant when her 
pride will have a fall." 

" By Jove !'' exclaimed Honeysuckle,, 
"you surprise me. I have always con- 
sidered Lady Hairbrain to be a model 
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woman. She gives excellent parties, keeps 
splendid wine, and dresses superbly." 

"Well, of course," replied Sir Henry, 
somewhat contemptuously, " if you gauge 
a woman by the quality of her wine and 
her style of dress, then I must admit 
that Lady Hairbrain is a model woman, 
for in this respect she certainly does 
excel." 

It is true that this was the standard 
Honeysuckle generally measured his ac- 
quaintances by. He was like a schoolboy 
who goes to a theatre at Christmas time, 
fascinated with the music, the lights, the 
glittering throng, the gaudy dresses, the 
paint, and smiling faces — knowing nothing 
of the place when the lights are out, the 
actors stripped of their tawdry finery; 
when the spangles have given place to 
rags, when the rouge has been washed ofi^, 
disclosing the hollow cheeks — he never 
dreamt that smiling faces could cover ach- 
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ing hearts. He lived in a world where 
hearts are daily played with as children 
play with toys ! He had never been taught 
that the heart beneath a beggar's gabardine 
could throb with love ! pity ! sorrow ! and 
joy ! as well as that covered with silk and 
broadcloth. He had been educated in a 
school where poverty was looked upon as a 
disgrace — where the poor man was shunned 
as something loathsome ! Alas ! his thoughts 
never wandered to the land of tombs, 
where friends and enemies, high and low, 
rich and poor, good and bad, brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, all blend to- 
gether in one mass. Oh ! if human feelings 
would but mingle as closely as human dust, 
how calm and happy would be many a 
blighted home ; but alas ! for the deep pas- 
sions which mar the quiet of our lives! 
Alas! for hatred and ambition, with 
their twin sisters, lust and revenge. Alas ! 
for the mad vagaries of deceptive love and 
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false affections. Alas ! for the early dreams 
of youth and the wasted energies of mis- 
directed talent. Alas! for the blighted 
hopes, neglected genius, and all the sorrow 
and pain in this feverish, struggling world 
— where none may know rest till they find 
it in the last perfect silence of eternity. 
Brought up under the care of a pompous, 
worldly maiden aunt, all the better feelings 
of Honeysuckle's nature had been subdued. 
'Tis true his aunt had loved him, or pro- 
fessed to do so. Being in a very delicate 
state of health she had recently gone 
abroad, and her protege had been prevented 
from accompanying her by the daily ex- 
pected demise of his father. 

The conversation between the young 
men was interrupted by the entrance of a 
lacquey, who announced that the carriage 
waited, and in a few minutes Sir Henry 
Foinville and his friend were being whirled 
towards the residence of the sculptor. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SCULPTORS HOME. 




kOME few years ago, any one 
I journeying by road from the 
great Metropolis to Westhamp- 
ton, and when within three miles 
■of that town, could not have failed to notice 
a pretty little villa residence that stood 
back from the high road. It was a plain 
neat stone building, surrounded with a 
garden that was tastefully ornamented with 
rare flowers, the brilliant colours of which, 
blending with the bright green sward, 
■contrasted by the snowy curtains of the 
windows, formed a picture that few could 
pass vrithout stopping to gaze upon with 
admiration. Graceful festoons of woodbine 
VOL. I. 4 
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covered the front 'wall^ — and at the door- 
way stood two small stone figures repre- 
senting " Charity ^^ and "Contentment."* 
Though nothing in the external appearance 
of the house denoted the owner wealthy, 
the figures at the door seemed to indicate 
that Charity and Contentment were to 
be found within. The same spring sun 
that shone upon the brilliant throng in the 
High Street flecked all the landscape around 
this house with quivering golden light. 
From every budding hedgerow and tree- 
issued the glad carolling of birds. The 
early spring flowers made the air heavy 
with their perfume. A few pioneers of the 
butterfly tribe flitted about, heralding the- 
approaching summer — while the swallows,, 
with merry twitter, were high busy beneath 
the eaves, repairing their last year's nests. 
So peaceful and happy everything seemed, 
that it would have been difficult to imagine 
sin or sufiering associated with the fair 
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scene. At the gable end of the house, 
with a long window opening on to a lawn, 
was a small room. Blocks of marble, 
wooden cases, busts, half-finished statues, 
mallets and chisels strewn about, indicated 
that the room was a sculptor's studio. In 
the centre of the room, on a raised platform, 
was a life-sized figure of a female. Upon 
this figure a young man was at work, with 
delicate hand putting the finishing touches 
to the face, which was one of exquisite 
beauty. The worker had numbered per- 
haps some thirty-five years. He was of 
the middle height — and a perfect model of 
symmetry. His face, without being effemi- 
nate, was full of tenderness — the forehead 
high, and shaded with masses of flowing 
brown hair, while the eyes seemed ever 
looking into futurity. There was just that 
touch of sadness in his face that seems 
inseparable from this class, and rather than 
detracting, adds to the beauty by giving it 

4 — 7, 
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that tone of pensiveness that at once be- 
speaks the thoughtful, refined, and poetical 
mind. He was evidently an enthusiast in 
his art, for now and then, when he * stepped 
back a pace or two, to view the result of 
his labours, his eyes became a perfect study 
in their flashing light, and the face assumed 
that indescribable expression only seen on 
the features of those who are ardent in their 
work. 

The features of Walter Foinville did not 
belie his character. He was a noble, gene- 
rous, and impulsive day-dreamer, revelling 
in all that was beautiful in nature. During 
one of his pauses, after having remained 
for some time gazing with admiration upon 
his handicraft, he exclaimed — 

" So — my task is nearly ended. For 
weeks I have watched the blue-veined 
marble shape beneath my chisel, until at 
length there stands before me a portraiture 
of my darling wife. My wife to love and 
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to cherish — to guard and protect — until the 
great mower, Death, shall sweep us into the 
grave. Ah, Mabel ! you did indeed put sun- 
shine into my heart when you became mine. 
And yet I often think that I did wrong 
to marry her— to bring her to this poor 
home — surrounded as she was with luxuries 
and wealth. But, why should I be poor? 
At times a thought crosses me that my 
foster-brother has played a treacherous part 
towards me. And yet his father was 
whimsical, and I know that my marriage 
with Mabel was much against his wishes. 
Heaven bless her ! I sometimes fancy she 
is not as happy as I wish her to be.'' 

"Dispel that fancy, then, my dear 
Walter, for I am happy in your love/' 

The speaker, who had just entered the 
room, was a bright, laughing creature, with 
a face angelic in its beauty. It was the 
wife of Walter Foinville. Mabel had been 
the idolized child of doting parents, and 
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although brought up in the lap of luxury, 
her father had fully lived up to his income, 
and on his death his estates were found to 
be so involved that his daughter was left 
almost penniless. Walter Foinville, over 
whose parentage a mystery hung, had 
wooed and won the fair Mabel, and by his 
art as a sculptor had endeavoured to place 
her in that position she was so fitted to 
adorn. 

Very beautiful, very loving, and very 
gentle was Mabel Foinville. Loving her 
husband with all the ardent passion a true 
woman is capable of, their home, though 
comparatively humble, was a peaceful one. 
The bright presence of the little wife was 
like a gleam of sunshine that warmed their 
domestic hearth, and spread comfort and 
happiness around. 

" So my birdie has been playing the lis- 
tener," said Walter, in reply to Mabel's 
assertion. 
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*' No !" she answered, " not playing the 
listener, Walter ; but as I was entering the 
room, I overheard you say that you thought 
I was not happy, and once again let me beg 
of you to dispel any doubt you may have in 
your mind, and be assured that I am per- 
fectly contented." 

He drew her gently to him and kissed 
her. 

"Thanks, thanks, darling," he replied; 
" and yet I have sometimes thought I could 
detect longing glances and stifled .sighs as 
we passed the gaudy equipages of our 
wealthy neighbours. But my birdie will 
forgive me if I have wronged her. I should 
not forget that my half-brother sought your 
hand before you became mine. He was 
wealthy, while I was poor — 'tis true you 
•did not know then that I was penniless — 
but I wooed and won you, and with such a 
treasure I am indeed blessed." 

She looked up into his face with 
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an expression full of love and tender- 
ness. 

"Why do you speak of wealth?" she 
said. " We are surrounded with comforts,. 
and you will some day earn fame. Why 
should we repine? Our lives should be as 
cloudless as this beautiful morning." 

She gently led him to the open window 
as she spoke, and at that moment a light 
cloud obscured the face of the sun and 
threw a shadow across the landscape ; but 
it quickly passed, and all was bright 
again. 

" See," she continued, " how happy all 
nature seems; how the landscape smiles- 
beneath the genial sun ! Listen to the glad 
warbling of the birds ; do they not plainly 
say that they are thankful for the warm sun 
and the return of spring? Let our lives be- 
as cloudless and as bright, and whatever- 
our lot may be, we should be thankful 
also !" 
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He drew her closer and pressed her ta 
his heart. These two beings felt the unut- 
terable bliss of PURE LOVE — that condition 
of two souls possessing an affinity, rushing to 
and becoming consolidated one within the 
other; yet each preserving its own indivi- 
duality, though so closely connected that 
pain to one is felt by both — and should the 
universal leveller lay his icy hands upon 
one, the other still continues allied to its- 
dead burden, until it also passes through 
the change called Death — and both are re- 
united and spiritualised in another state. 

"Bless you," he cried, "you do indeed 
teach me my duty. In the wide, wide 
world there is not such another birdie as 



mine." 



" There, that will do, flatterer," she an- 
swered ; " and do not forget that this is the 
day appointed for the visit of Sir Henry 
Foinville, and that you have promised ta 
reconcile yourself to him; and let me im- 
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plore you to take his hand like a true 
brother, and beg of him to use his influence 
in your behalf." 

" For my beloved birdie's sake, I will do 
:anything," he repKed, at the same time 
kissing her tenderly; "and yet there is 
something about Sir Henry I find it hard 
to reconcile myself to. I do not think his 
heart is in the right place. You know that 
during my wooing he tried to take you 
from me, his baseness then led to our 
estrangement, and I told him that we must 
never come together again. However, for 
jour sake, darling, I will forgive him, and 
now, from this day, nothing but peace shall 
ever dwell in our home. The statue of 
Contentment at the door shall be S3anbolical 
of that which may be found within. But 
it is time, birdie, you were preparing your- 
self to receive our expected guest." 

He kissed her, and led her to the door. 

Again a cloud crossed the sun, this time 
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darker than the previous one, and its great 
shadow spread over the landscape, and the 
golden light faded. It even seemed as if 
there was a momentary pause in the song 
of the birds. Could that shadow be typical 
of the shadow that was coming over their 
lives? And yet there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance of a restless 
oloud wandering through space on a clear 
spring day, coming between the earth and 
43un and casting a shadow over the land. 
It couldn't possibly have any connexion 
with their lives. But up from the mystic 
shore — unheard by mortal ears— came the 
sound of whirring wheels, as the Fates sat 
spinning the threads of human destinies, 
and into the woof of that man and woman 
they wove dark lines of sorrow and pain. 

Walter turned to his work again — the 
doud had passed away, and the landscape 
was once more flecked with golden bars. 
His heart was light, and as he worked he 
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sang snatches of joyous songs, for he wa» 
truly happy in the love of the noble and 
generous woman who had given him her 
heart and hand. It was a proud day for 
him when he led her to the altar, tempted 
as she had been by the glittering baubles 
of wealth and position; and twice happy 
was he now, since the assurance that her 
world was in him, and that she was- 
thoroughly contented. He felt that life 
was a garden of rare flowers, for heaven 
had given him talent by which some day 
he would earn fame. But he saw not the 
glittering eyes of the serpent that was 
writhing itself among the flowers and 
rearing its head to eject its subtle poison 
into the very vitals of his happiness. 
Could he have lifted the veil that shrouded 
the future, whose shrine he decked with 
hope's fairest blossoms, could he have 
lifted this veil, like the worshippers of the 
veiled prophet, he would have sunk down 
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appalled, and, with white lips, have cursed 
the delusion that lured him on. But his 
happiness was in the present : he had one of 
the best of wives, and to bask in the sun- 
shine of her smiles was unutterable bliss. 
He had been alone but a few minutes when 
the servant entered and handed him a slip 
of paper on which a name was scribbled. 
As he read that name the colour left his 
cheeks, his brow contracted, the joyous 
light in his eyes faded, and a cloud passed 
over his face, like the cloud that had a little 
while before obscured the sun. That scrap 
of paper had a powerful effect upon him, 
for, in a voice tremulous and husky, he 
told the servant to show the visitor up. 
He seemed to have been suddenly petrified, 
for, when the servant returned ushering in 
Sydney Vargrave, he was still standing in the 
same position, with a face as white as that 

of the marble image he had been carving. 
" Good morning, my worthy friend," ex- 
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claimed Vargrave. " Having an idle hour 
on my hands, I thought I couldn't do 
better than spend it in your delightful 
society." 

" I — I am glad to see you, but, but '^ 

Walter was interrupted by Vargrave, who 
burst into a cjoiical laugh. 

"Of course you are glad to see me," he 
cried. ''But at the same time wish I was 
lying at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
or a prisoner on some desolate island, or 
stuffed down the crater of Vesuvius — any- 
where but here. Well, I know that there is 
not much love between us. Still we have 
been friends, you know, and I cannot afford 
to part with you yet. I am in low water, 
and as it is the duty of one friend to help 
another I come to you for assistance." 

He threw himself into a chair and pro- 
ceeded to light a cigar with the most pro- 
voking coolness. 

'' Sidney Vargrave," replied Walter, and 
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a look of noble pride came into his face, "to 
be candid, I neither wish for your friend- 
ship nor your company. Why do you 
annoy me with your presence? You have 
chosen your path — pursue it ; but leave me 
in peace." 

" Well, come, for once," said Vargrave^ 
"you have spoken the truth; but as I 
happen to want your assistance I don't 
intend to part company with you yet 
awhile." 

This man evidently possessed some strong 
power over Walter, for he cowered before 
the gaze of Vargrave, and seemed greatly 
agitated. "I repeat,'' he replied, in a tone 
that bespoke the anguish he was feeling, " I 
repeat that I do not wish to renew our con- 
nexion. I guess at the nature of the as- 
sistance you want, but I decline to have 
anything whatever to do with you." 

Vargrave looked at him for some mo- 
ments with a most sinister expression of 
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countenance; then, in a voice withering in 
its bitterness, he said : " We shall see. Now, 
look here: I want some money, and you 
must supply me with it. I would also 
make a proposal that might be to our mu- 
tual benefit. Give up this monotonous 
labour of yours and join me in a little 
scheme I have on hand, which, if success- 
ful, would enrich us both, and there is no 
cause why it should not succeed if syste- 
matically worked. Live the life of a gen- 
tleman. Let fools earn the money, we'll 
spend it. What pleasure have you now? 
Day after day chipping and chopping and 
hammering — and what for? Why, scarcely 
daily bread." 

He lolled back in his chair, and puffed 
vigorously at his cigar, at the same time 
offering one to Walter, with *' Smoke, old 
fellow? Excuse my fingers, haven't a 
•cigar-case: wont run to it now." 

Walter did not take the proffered weed, 
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but drew himself up to his full height, as 
he said, " Vargrave, you see that statue ? 
Some weeks ago it was a shapeless block of 
marble. Well, by patient labour — chip- 
ping, chopping, and hammering, as you call 
it — I have brought the marble to what you 
see it now. And the ringing sound of my 
•chisel has been music to my ears, because I 
inew it was honest labour. My toil has 
'iDeen lightened by that thought; my bread 
sweetened, my repose at night peaceful. 
It is good to have an honest heart in your 
breast — to know that the bread you eat 
is the payment for the labour of your 
hands. Blest with health and strength, and 
a loving wife, I ask for nothing more. Then 
leave me, Sydney, in contentment, and do 
not come here, like an evil genius, to blight 
my existence. I implore you to let me live 
in peace." 

Sydney still lolled in the chair, but, in 
spite of his assumed carelessness, there was 
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something very dangerous in the man's face 
as he said — 

" For Walter Foinville an excellent piece 
of sentiment; but I find it necessary, my 
honest, upright, my noble friend, to remind 
you of a certain little circumstance which 
you seem to have forgotten. I — : — " 

" Vargrave," cried Walter, " I know that 
I am in your power, but have pity ! Have 
you no heart ? Why wish to open an old 
wound?" 

" Heart !' ' exclaimed his torturer. *' Bah I 
Who thinks of a heart now-a-days but your 
namby-pamby spooneys? My landlord has 
no heart — the world has no heart — I have 
no heart. My name has been stained, and 
as the world won't let me live honestly I 
intend to wage war against society." 

" But why wage war against me ?" asked 
Walter. " I, who have never injured you t 
That one false step has been a curse to me. 
But I implore of you to have pity — if not 
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for my sake — for the sake of her I vowed 
at the altar to honour and cherish. You 
know that I am in a fair way to earn name 
and fame. Do not blast me in the very 
morning of life. If the slight pecuniary 
assistance I can render will be of service 
you shall have it. But leave this place, 
and in some other land endeavour by a life 
of rectitude and honesty to atone for the 
past. If you will consent to this, I will 
endeavour to influence my foster-brother 
in your behalf. He is coming here to-day, 
and as we were all playmates together he 
might be induced to assist you.'' 

Walter was very earnest, and there was 
something in his manner that should have 
touched the heart of the listener, but it had 
no effect beyond producing a contemptuous 
curl of the lip, as he replied — 

" Do not prate to me of honesty. What 
have I to do with it? In my better days 
your proud foster-brother looked down 

5—2 
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upon me. And do you think he would 
condescend to notice me now — a convicted 
felon ? No, no, I know the man, and I hate 
him. After the expiration of my imprison- 
ment, when I returned to my wretched 
lodgings, I found the only being who ever 
loved me starving. I made an application 
then to Henry Foinville for assistance, on 
the strength of our intimacy as boys. I 
told him that Dora was starving, that if he 
would assist me to leave the country I 
would lead a new life. I begged — implored 
of him to help me ; aye, begged with tears 
in my eyes for bread — only bread — and he 
spurned me ; called me a thief, and drove 
me from his door like a loathsome thing. 
The assistance so earnestly solicited then 
might have saved me. He refused, laughed 
when I told him she was starving, and 
taunted me with my crime. From that 
moment every good feeling was crushed 
out of my nature, and I made a vow to be 
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even with him some day. The last linger- 
ing wish to lead a better life died within 
me. Branded as a felon, spurned by those 
who had known me in my youth, and cast 
upon the ocean of life like a rudderless 
boat, but one course remained open. I 
could have forgiven him for myself, but her 
pallid face and pinched cheeks nearly drove 
me mad; and there came a devil into my 
heart. He sits there still, as he will ever 
sit while life remains." 

The face of Vargrave was terrible in its 
expression now ; it was so full of burning 
hatred. He chewed the end of his cigar to 
pieces, and beat a tattoo with his feet, and 
then relapsed into moody silence. 

When Sydney was but a few months old 
his father had died, and he was left to the 
care of a fond and doting mother, who hu- 
moured his every whim and fancy. On her 
death, which occurred before her son had 
reached his tenth year, she left a large sum 
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of money in the hands of an uncle, to be 
spent upon the boy's education. He was 
sent to college, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Henry and Walter Foinville; but 
his uncle was an unprincipled scoundrel, 
and squandered the moneys he should have 
spent upon his nephew. This uncle dying 
when Sydney had barely reached his 
seventeenth year, the lad was compelled to 
leave the college and do battle with the 
world for daily bread. He obtained a 
situation; but, being of a wayward dispo- 
sition, soon formed associations that led 
him into crime. It was true what he 
had stated. Henry Foinville might have 
saved him, but he refused. When Var- 
grave's passion had somewhat cooled, 
Walter crossed to where he sat, and, 
taking his hand, said- 

" Sydney, in the name of her who has 
never forsaken you, T beseech you to leave 
your present mode of living, and all that 
I can do shall be done." 
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"No," was the answer. "It is too late 
now. The memory of all she has suflfered 
maddens me. I have dragged her down step 
by step, and now when she is broken and 
withered who would notice her? No, nb; 
the world has made me what I am, and I 
will do battle with it. I tell you that, 
having once steeped my hands in crime, I 
am lost. What society would receive me ? 
Am I not an outcast? And I must obtain 
by foul means what I cannot get honestly. 
Now listen. You must supply me with 
money for present necessity. I then pur- 
pose to help myself to some of the money 
of our late employers; but I want your 
assistance. Knowing the place well and 
where the money is kept, we shall have 
very little difficulty.'' 

" Merciful heavens !" exclaimed Walter. 
^'Areyoumad?" * 

** Never more sane in my life. I have, 
in my own mind, sketched out a plan of 
operations, and, with your aid, will com- 
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mence as soon as possible. Should we be 
successful, I intend to leave this part of the- 
country until the affair has blown over. 
Say, mil you join me ? " 

"Never." cried Walter ; "and I demand 
you instantly to leave my house, or T may 
be tempted to use violence." 

Vargrave rose from his chair, and 
the mcked expression was in his face 
again. 

" Very well," he said, " I have you in my 
power, and I will crush you." 

"You dare not do that," cried Walter^ 
"You dare not use the power you hold. 
I will denounce you for the base proposition 
you have made..'' 

Vargrave turned upon him with a savage 
glare in his eyes. 

"Fool! who would believe you, when I 
have proof in my possession of your guilt ? 
You know that that written proof would- 
be taken before your bare word." 
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Walter caught his arm. "Oh! as you 
hope for mercy, pity me for the sake of 
my wife !" 

"Your wife! Who pitied the wretch 
who has been more than a wife to me? 
Who pitied her when I pleaded for bread 
to save her from the pangs of hunger? 
you dress yours in silks and fine linen, 
while mine is content with rags. No, I 
will crush your wife too." 

Walter seized him roughly by the arms ^ 
the thought that she who was dearer to 
him than life should be in this villain's 
power stirred the blood within him, and 
he looked very desperate." 

"Fool!" he exclaimed. "Do not tempt 
me, or I may do you an injury. I have^ 
been guilty of one error in my life, but 
she shall never suffer for that. There j 
leave me. I would not contaminate myself 
by touching you." 

He pushed him away, but there was- 
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something awful in Vargrave's countenance. 
His lips quivered and the eyes flashed with 
a dangerous light. He clenched his fist, 
and d'g M, L. into the pal^. H: 
looked demoniacal as he stood there in his 
rage, with the bright sun shining on his 
white face. 

" Walter Foinville," he hissed between his . 
teeth, "you have brought the axe down 
upon your own head. I hate you now. 
Hear it again, I hate you ! and in my fall I 
will drag you down with me." 

He flung the door open and stalked out, 
down the garden, on to the high road, his 
lips quivering with his passion. 

Walter dropped into a chair, and, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, wept. 

Mabel, who had been attracted by the 
noise, hurried to the studio. 

''Walter," she cried, "what is the mat- 
ter? Surely I heard an altercation. Oh! 
tell me, what has happened ?" 
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She put her arms around his neck, 
she raised his head, and gently brushed 
the tears from his eyes. It was the 
first time she had seen her husband 
troubled. 

" Walter, dear Walter, why don't you 
speak? Tell me. What has been the 
matter?' 

She kissed him and pressed his head to 
her bosom. Her long fair hair floated over 
her shoulders, and the sunlight streamed 
through the window and fell upon it, until 
it appeared like threads of gold. She 
looked very beautiful, with the yellow light 
playing about her head. A strange con- 
trast to the fiendish man who had just left 
the house. 

Her husband still hid his face with his 
hands, and rocked himself in the chair. 
She knelt at his feet, and begged to 
know the cause of his emotion. 

Slowly he raised his head and looked at 
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her, but not with the frank, ingenuous look 
of a few hours ago. 

" Oh ! Mabel, my beloved, do not ask me. 
I cannot, dare not tell you." 

"Walter,'' she answered, and her voice 
quivered, " I know my duty. If I cannot 
share your grief, I have no right to share 
your joy. I am your wife ;" she said this 
very proudly, " and I will stand by you, 
alike in sunshine or sorrow — in poverty or 
disgrace. I demand to know what has 
occurred ?" 

He seemed to be shaken with the 
struggle going on within him. He pushed 
her hair back from her fair forehead, and 
his hot tears fell upon her face — on that 
upturned face with its pleading, loving 
look. 

"Darling Mabel, by your strong love for 
me, do not press me to tell you. It is^ 
better that you should not know." 

It was the first time he had ever refused 
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her anything. Their married life had been 
without alloy, and she had felt perfectly 
happy; and now the first blow was more 
than she could bear. Her head drooped 
upon her breast, and she wept aloud. 

The birds were singing. The golden 
light was still on the landscape. But a 
great shadow had fallen upon the lives of 
the sculptor and his wife. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE 8NAEE IN THE GBASS. 

5.HEN Sydney reached the high 
road he stood for some moments, 
and gazed upon the house he 
had just left, as if undecided 
how to act. 

The fierce nature of the man had been 
aroused, and he looked diabolical in his 
rage. Then a smile passed over his face — 
a smile of vindictive triumph — as he mut- 
tered — 

" So, my fine fellow, you have thought 
proper to spurn me — but I will take the 
pride out of you. I will pull you down 
from the height to which you have mounted, 
and pluck you to pieces. Sydney Vargrave, 
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you have a desperate game to play. The 
stakes are large, but watch well your cards, 
and you'll win." 

He turned on his heel and was about to 
walk away, when a cloud of dust in the 
distance denoted that a carriage was ap- 
proaching. As it came nearer he recognised 
it, and hastily withdrew to one side of the 
road, as Henry Foinville and his friend Sir 
George Honeysuckle drove up to the gate 
of the sculptor's garden. 

Mabel heard the sound of the carriage- 
wheels, and, guessing who the visitor was, 
dried her eyes, and tried to arouse her 
husband, who seemed overcome by his 
grief. 

" Oh, Walter," she said, as the door-bell 
was violently rung, " for my sake try and 
compose yourself. You know how much 
depends upon this visit. Do not let Sir 
Henry see you in this dejected state ; arouse 
yourself and give him a hearty welcome — 
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remember he is powerful, and can render 
you great service." 

*' You receive him in the drawing-room, 
Birdie, and I will come to you," he answered. 

She pressed her lips to his, and hurried 
away. 

The servant showed the visitors in, and 
as they entered Mabel bowed very low. 
Sir Henry shook her hand cordially, and 
introduced his friend. 

" You honour our humble roof by your 
presence. Sir Henry," she said, in a voice 
that bore no trace of her recent sorrow; 
^'and I trust that this visit may be the 
means of removing the ill-feeling that has 
so long existed between my husband and 
yourself." 

" My dear Mrs. Foinville, I shall be no 
less pleased than yourself to renew the 
acquaintance of my foster-brother, although 
I do not think he bears me much love." 

There was just a touch of sarcasm in 
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Sir Heury's voice as he said this, but not 
a muscle of his stony face relaxed — and 
there was something in his bearing that 
seemed to say — he did think he was honour- 
ing the house by his visit. Sir George had 
dropped into a chair, and in his listless 
manner was turning over the leaves of a 
book he had taken from the tabic. Mabel 
felt uncomfortable in the presence of these 
two men — the one so apathetic and in- 
different — the other haughty, cold, and 
reserved. 

" But where is your husband?" Sir Henry 
asked. "My friend here, who is a con- 
noisseur, is anxious to see this new pro- 
duction of Walter's chisel, and of which 
you spoke so highly in your letter." 

Mabel seemed a little confused as she 

answered — 

''He was slightly indisposed as you 

arrived, but with your permission I will 

see if he has recovered." 

VOL. I. 6 
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She bowed and left the room. 

When she had gone Sir Henry turned 
to his friend and asked his opinion of Mabel. 

"An ecstatic beauty, 'pon my honour 
— an angel without wings," replied Honey- 
suckle. 

"Yes, she is a beauty," answered Sir 
Henry. "I would have had her but for 
that blockhead of a fellow, my foster- 
brother. I can never forgive him for it, 
although I do not wish it to be thought 
that I bear any animosity." 

As he said this the expression of Sir 
Henry's face told of the hatred he bore for 
Walter. 

" What an absurd creature to be sure — 
to throw herself away upon such a poor 
devil." 

But Honeysuckle was not aware, or at 
least did not trouble himself to think, that 
there were good women and true in the 
world who were proof against the tempta- 
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tions of riches. He did not know what a self- 
sacrificing passion true love was. He looked 
upon marriage as a mere mutual accommo- 
dation — involving no heart-ties or soul- 
union. So limited was his knowledge of 
the human heart that he imagined a woman 
<50uld be bought like an article of merchan- 
dise. It never struck him that when she 
gave her affections — she would sacrifice 
everything but her God for the loved ob- 
ject. Had he been better acquainted with 
the world he would have known that my- 
riads of wretched creatures have in the 
first flush of their maidenhood given 
the fresh up-springing hopes of their lives 
to some unworthy villain ; and have 
awoke from their dream, to find their 
idol shattered — their hopes for ever 
blighted — until, maddened with despair, 
they have sought for peace on the 
** Bridge of Sighs/' and, in taking the fatal 
plunge, have sent a last soul-wrung wail 

C— 2 
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to heaven — until it has been caught up hy 
the recording angel, who marked her se- 
ducer's name in the everlasting book. He 
did not think that myriads of wronged ones 
cried from their nameless graves for ven- 
geance on the betrayers of their love, their 
hopes, their trust. 

"She was deucedly absurd,'' Sir Henry 
replied to the remark made by his friend. 
" But then I've reason to believe that 
Walter deceived her with regard to his 
true position. I am sure she did not know 
he was penniless." 

At this moment Mabel returned, and 
requested the gentlemen to follow her. 
She led the way to the sculptor's studio. 
Walter had resumed his work, but laid his 
tools down as the door opened, and ad- 
vanced towards his foster-brother with out- 
stretched hand. 

" My dear brother !" he exclaimed — ^but 
immediately checked himself on noticing 
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the haughty reserve of Sir Henry — and 
said, in a colder tone, " I am pleased to see 
you, Sir Henry, and feel flattered by the 
compliment you pay me by coming to my 
dwelling/' 

Sir Henry bowed with frigid polite- 
ness. 

" No compliment," he said. " There has 
been some foolish difference between us, in 
which I am inclined to think you have 
been to blame. However, I am willing to 
forget that, and use mjf influence to pro- 
mote your welfare." Poor Walter! this 
<5oldness of his foster-brother cut him to 
the heart, but for the sake of his wife he 
was determined to suppress his feelings, 
and so merely replied— 

" Sir Henry, I am very thankful indeed 
for your kindness." 

'' Oh, no thanks, I beg," and Sir Henry, 
in a most formal manner, introduced his 
friend to Walter. "And so this is the 
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statue?" he said, as he walked up to the 
figure. 

He examined it attentively, or apparently 
so, but a close observer might have noticed 
that his eyes frequently wandered to the 
face of Mabel, with a look that spoke too 
plainly the thoughts that occupied his 
mind. Honeysuckle, with an air of fop- 
pish conceit, and with the aid of an eye- 
glass, scrutinised the image, and at length 
exclaimed — 

" By Jove, young man, it does you 
credit! The face is an exquisite likeness 
of a beautiful woman. Your wife, I pre- 
sume, has been the model?" 

Walter blushed with honest pride, as he 
replied — 

"I thought a more worthy or better 
subject for my chisel I could not find than 
my wife. I intend to call my study the 
' Goddess of Love/ " 

''Excellent idea, 'pon my honour! But 
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really the original is the more beautiful of 
the two." 

Mabel hung her head as she said — 

" Sir George, you flatter me." 

" You certainly pay your wife a great 
compliment," Sir Henry remarked ; "though 
nothing greater than she deserves. And I 
must say your work does you credit." 

"I am an enthusiast in my art," ex- 
claimed the sculptor; "my soul has been in 
this work, and I have succeeded beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. But how 
could I help but succeed with such an 
angel for a model !" He looked very proud 
as he said this, and drew his wife towards 
him. But could he have read the thought 
that passed through the mind of Sir Henry 
as he uttered these words, he would have 
been alarmed. For in that Gorgonian face 
there was something that seemed to say, 
" Curse him ! he is the devil that stepped 
between that angel and myself." 
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Honeysuckle, who had gone to the win- 
dow, turned to Walter and complimented 
him upon the tasteful manner in which his 
garden was arranged. Walter was anxious 
to win the favour of his new acquaintance, 
and so oflfered to show him round the 
grounds, modestly remarking that he had 
embellished the garden with some choice 
plants, and a few of the earliest productions 
of his chisel. 

" T shall be delighted," said Honeysuckle. 
" I am a great admirer of flowers. Henry, 
will you accompany us?" he asked, turning 
to his friend. 

" Really, my dear boy," was the reply, 
'• pray excuse me. I will wait your return 
here. And in the meantime, with her 
gracious permission, will enjoy a tete-a-t^te 
with Mrs. Foinville." Walter was annoyed 
at this, and could he have done so without 
seeming discourteous would have objected 
to the arrangement. However, as there 
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waa no help for it, he led the way into the 
grounds. Mabel was not pleased to find 
herself alone with Sir Henry — there was 
that in the man she could not reconcile 
herself to — and now he seemed so strange 
that she was half afraid of him. When 
Honeysuckle and Walter had left the rooin, 
Sir Henry said— 

" Mrs. Foinville, I am glad the oppor- 
tunity has occurred of having a few minutes' 
private conversation — an opportunity that 
has not offered itself since the happy days 
when I thought I could have won you for 
my own." 

"Oh, Sir Henry, I regret if you ever 
•entertained any feeling for me but that of 
friendship. If in an unguarded moment 
by some girlish act you have been led to 
think better of me than I deserve, I beg 
that you will pardon me." 

She trembled as she said this, and yet 
she scarcely knew why. She dare not look 
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into his face; she felt that his eyes were 
fixed upon her. But when he said — 

" Ah, Mabel, I did fondly and truly love 
you" — and drawing nearer breathed into 
her ear — ** I love you now "—she recoiled, 
and darted upon him such a withering 
look of scorn that he quailed before it. 

Her beautiful eyes flashed, and her face 
was scarlet, as she said — 

" How dare you tell me this, Sir Henry ?'^ 

" There— there, then, don't be angry," he 
replied. " It's over — I could not help say- 
ing it — ^you must forgive me. But answer 
me one question, Mabel. Are you happy 
in your present position ? You who were 
nursed in luxury, do you not feel it hard 
to bear your husband's poverty ?" 

" For the sake of him to whom I have 
given my heart I could bear anything," 
she answered. " Yet for his sake there are 
times when I wish for wealth. You are 
aware that my poor father fully lived up to 
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hi« income — and even beyond it ; so that 
when he died his estates were so involved 
that I found myself the possessor of a sum 
barely sufficient to establish my husband in 
this place." 

She said this with such pride, and there 
was something so noble in her bearing, 
that the man felt abashed, but it was only 
momentarily. In the secret depths of his 
soul he hated Walter with all the bitterness 
of a jealous and revengeful nature. Not 
that he had ever loved Mabel — for his 
nature was incapable of love ; but he could 
not brook defeat. He had longed for a 
time when he might — as he had that 
morning observed to Honeysuckle — break 
her pride, as he was pleased to term it, and 
through her strike at the happiness of his 
foster-brother. He had many reasons for 
wishing to remove Walter altogether, and 
an opportunity for so doing he would have 
rejoiced at. As it was, he determined to 
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make the most of the present moment, and 
«ting the loving woman who had wounded 
his pride by rejecting him. 

'^ Answer me one more question, Mabel," 
he said. " Before your marriage did Walter 
tell you that he was penniless?" 

" No," she answered. " He told me that 
he had always expected to inherit his foster- 
parent's property." 

Sir Henry smiled scornfully. 

"And was it not treachery?" he ob- 
served. 

Mabel felt the insult, and with all the 
indignation she could command, she re- 
plied — 

"Sir Henry, you forget yourself — re- 
member he of whom you speak is my 
husband.'' 

" Pardon me,*' he answered, at the same 
time drawing nearer to her; "but in your 
presence I do forget myself. Listen to me. 
I am willing to assist your husband for your 
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sake. For I have loved you dearly — do 
love you now." 

Mabel would have resented this last in- 
suit, but she hesitated to offend the man, 
for she knew that his influence could do 
much for Walter. 

'* You know, Mabel,'' he continued, ''that 
I could have given you a title — wealth — 
station. Your husband is poor and friend- 
less — I am rich. I love you — madly love 
you !" 

Every word the villain uttered was calcu- 
lated, and produced the desired effect. It 
stung* his victim, as he intended it should. 
But it aroused her to a sense of her danger 
— ^yet she was at a loss how to act. She 
knew that if she called her husband a scene 
would ensue, for he was impulsive and 
quick tempered. She turned upon her in- 
sulter, and, with a vehemence that startled 
even him, she exclaimed — 

"Sir Henry Foinville, you are a scoun- 
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drel thus to take advantage of my husband's 
absence to insult me. I will not, I cannot 
listen to such language. I request that you 
will allow me to leave the room." 

He had placed himself before the door, 
and as she attempted to pass he caught her 
hand. 

"Leave this poor abode,'' he cried. 
**Fly with me, and I lay my wealth at 
your feet." 

She disengaged herself and ran towards 
the open French window; at the same mo- 
ment Walter and Honeysuckle appeared. 
She threw her arms around her husband's 
neck, and burst into tears. 

"What is the meaning of this?" cried 
•Walter. "Speak, Mabel, you have been 
insulted. ,Do you hear?" he exclaimed to 
Sir Henry, who stood calm and collected in 
the centre of the room ; " you shall answer 
for this !" 

" You forget yourself," Sir Henry an- 
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swered. " Do you know whom you are 
addressing?" 

"Yes! A worthless vagabond; who, 
in the disguise of a gentleman, would 
insult a wife in . her husband's ab- 
sence." 

" Oh, Walter, Walter!" cried Mabel, still 
clinging to her husband ; "do not quarrel. 
He did somewhat forget himself, but 
for my sake do not quarrel, I implore 
you.'' 

" What do you mean ?" her husband 
asked, in a tone of anger. "Would you 
have me stand by and see you insulted 
with impunity ? Speak, Sir Henry. Why 
do you stand there as if you had been 
stricken dumb ? Have you no explanation 
to offer?'' 

A sinister smile played around Sir 
Henry's mouth, as he replied, with bitter 
sarcasm — 

" If she won't speak, you cannot expect 
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me to do so. If anything that I have said 
or done was objectionable to her, you were 
not so far away but what her voice might 
have reached you." 

The villain saw that every word hit its 
mark, that he was stinging his victim to 
madness. But it also aroused Walter's 
naturally fiery temper. 

" Scoundrel," he cried, " you shall 
answer for this. Leave my house in- 
stantly." 

"Walter Foinville," replied Sir Henry, 
while his stony face was unnatural in its 
cruel expression — "Walter Foinville, I came 
here as your Mend, I leave it as your 
enemy. Throughout my life you have ever 
crossed me, and I have, to be candid, hated 
you for it. To-day I would have cemented 
up the broken friendship, but you have 
opened the wound afresh, and time will 
never heal it." 

Mabel looked at him, and he cowered 
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beneath that look. Yet she was afraid to 
tell her husband of the base proposition he 
Tiad made to her, for she dreaded the con- 
sequences. 

" Gentlemen," observed Honeysuckle, " I 
:am quite unused to such a scene as this, and 
I beg that you will not quarrel in my pre- 
sence. I do not think," turning to Walter, 
^'that my friend Sir Henry Foinville 
would so far forget himself as to insult a 
lady/' 

Mabel could have contradicted this, but 
her tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of 
her mouth; her terror had made her dumb, 
:and she could not speak, while the author 
of the mischief stood unmoved. Not a 
muscle of his hard, cruel face relaxed. He 

looked as cold and treacherous as an ice- 
berg. 

" I regret, Sir George," he said, " that 

you should have been forced to witness such 
^ scene." 

VOL. I. 7 
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He was interrupted by Walter, who pas- 
sionately exclaimed — 

'^ Hypocrite ! If your friend fails to read 
you, do not think I am so blind. Under 
the mask of friendship you came here 
to blast my home and good name. There 
is my door, leave it at once and for 
ever.^ 

Sir Henry winced as his foster-brother 
made the accusation, He did not care to 
be exposed before his friend, and he wa& 
about to reply, as anotter actor appeared 
on the scene, in the person of Sydnej'- Var- 
grave, who entered through the open -win- 
dow. He had loitered about the house 
after having watched Sir Henry and hia 
friend in, and, hearing the altercation, had 
crept up, and been an unseen witness of all 
that passed, or rather had heard all as he 
stood in the garden. 

Walter turned deadly pale as this man 
made his appearance. He guessed the pur- 
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pose of his coming, nor had he to wait long, 
for, with a devilish smile of triumph on his 
face, and in slow and measured accents, 
Vargrave said, " I have something to say 
here." 




CHAPTER V. 



THE AXE FALLS 




i IKE an avenging fiend, Var- 
grave pointed to Walter and 
I exclaimed — 

" Sir Henry Foinville, that 
seemingly virtuous brother of yours is a 
forger !" 

Mabel uttered a cry of anguish, and 
sprang towards him. 

" Oh, no, no !" she exclaimed, " do not 
say that. As you hope for mercji, unsay 
those cruel words. "Walter, my husband, 
if you have any pity for roe, refute this 
accusation ! 

But it was Walter's turn to be dumb 
now. He spoke not, but stood as if sud- 
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denly transformed to stone. Mabel threw 
herself on her knees — she clung to him, 
and in a voice broken by her sobs, implored 
him to give the lie to the charge. Then 
nature was merciful to her, and she fell at 
his feet in a swoon. Still he moved not — 
he stood as one paralysed. 

Honeysuckle gently raised Mabel, and 
placed her in a chair. 

'• Speak,'* said Sir Henry. " If you have 
any respect for the name you bear, deny 
this charge.' ' Still he answered not. 

"I see," continued his foster-brothisr ; 
" your silence proclaims your guilt. Little 
did I think when I came here that I was 
coming to the house of a forger." 

" He dare not deny it,'' cried Vargrave, 
" for I have the proof of his guilt in my 
possession." 

As he said this, he chuckled with satis- 
faction, and seemed overjoyed at the misery 
he had wrought. 
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Alas! for the depraved human nature 
that could thus triumph over the downfall 
of a fellow-man! But Sydney Vargrave 
was one of those men so dead to the feelings 
of others — so lost to all pity, that he would 
ruthlessly have crushed a dozen hearts and 
blasted a dozen homes to gain but one 
selfish end. In the stony face of Sir Heniy 
not one spark of sympathy was visible. 
Here were the means to an end he had 
secretly longed for, and he rejoiced in his 
heart. He had weighty reasons for wishing 
to remove his foster-brother, and this unex- 
pected chance for so doing gave him» intense 
satisfaction. A weapon had been suddenly 
placed in his hands for striking him down, 
and he was determined to use it. 

To Honeysuckle the scene was a strange 
one. It was the first time he had ever* been 
mixed up in such an afikir, and though he 
shuddered at the very name of forgery, he 
pitied Walter, who seemed so overwhelmed 
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by the accusation as to be incapable of 
moving. He would have rendered some 
Assistance to Mabel, who still remained in- 
sensible, had not Sir Henry taken his arm, 
and said — 

** George, you must not remain here — ^let 
«8 go.'' 

He beckoned to Vargrave, and the three 
men left the house. When they were out- 
side, Sir Henry turned to Vargrave, and 
asked him if what he had stated was true. 

" I repeat, I hold the proof," Vargrave 
answered. 

'* Have you that proof with you?" Sir 
Henry asked. 

"No," was the reply; "but I can pro- 
duce it within an hour." 

Honeysuckle had gone on, and stepped 
into the carriage that waited at the 
gate. 

Sir Henry placed a coin in Vargrave's 
hand, and in a low voice said— 
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" Be at my house this evening with that 
proof. You understand?" 

The man nodded an assent, and Sir- 
Henry joined his companion. The coach- 
man mounted his box, and Vargrave stood 
in the road watching the retreating ve- 
hide. 

"I do understand," he muttered. ''I 
understand that if I play my cards well L 
shall win." And he added, "I will play 
them well." 

Then he walked away towards the town. 

For some moments after the visitors had 
left, Walter continued to stand as they had. 
left him. Then, for the first time, he seemed 
to realise his position, and the memory of 
all that had occurred flashed upon him like- 
a flood. He pressed his head with his 
hands, and moaned in his agony. He fell 
on his knees before his still insensible 
wife; he chafed her hands, and called her 
by her name. 
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''Oh, my Birdie!" he cried, "speak 
to me — speak to me, or I shall go- 
mad." 

He poured water into a glass and bathed 
her temples. Slowly she opened her eyes, 
and for some minutes gazed at him with a 
vacant stare. Then, as her senses slowly 
returned, she threw her arms around her 
husband's neck, and exclaimed — 

" Oh ! Walter, I remember all now. 
They accused you of a fearful crime. But 
it was false. Oh, my husband, say that it 
was false ! — do not keep me longer in this 
horrid suspense, or my heart will break. 
It is a lie, a shameful lie. Why don't you 
answer? If you have any pity for me, 
deny it." 

She drew his head to her bosom, and 
her long, fair hair fell over his face. Then 
when he knew that her truthful eyes were 
no longer searching his, and in a voice 
scarcely audible, he said — 
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" Mabel, I am not worthy of you — I am 
guilty!" 

With a cry of anguish she pushed him 
from her, and burying her face in her 

hands, wept aloud. He rose to his feet; 

» 

he felt that he was deserving of this. 
He pressed both hands upon his left breast 
^ if there was something rending and 
tracking and breaking there. God help 
him, perhaps it was so. The castles he had 
built in the air had toppled and fallen. 
His dearest idols lay shattered at his feet. 
The shadows on his soul rose high and 
dense; and faith sank back into impene- 
trable darkness. 

" Oh, heaven pity me !" he cried. " Mabel, 
I am deserving of your reproaches, of your 
scorn, for I am guilty. In an evil moment, 
and under pressing difficulties, I was 
tempted into this sin, and I must pay the 
penalty." 

She rocked herself in the chair, and 
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moaned with pain, and the hot tears oozed 
through her fingers. 

" A few days more," he continued, " and 
my task would have been ended — the work 
gone forth to the world, and perhaps have 
earned me fame. But circumstances have 
-conspired to crush my hopes and blight my 
happiness. Oh, when once a false step is 
taken, how hard it is to regain the lost 
ground T' 

She still rocked, and moaned, and sobbed. 

" I could have borne the blow myself,^^ 
he went on, " but it maddens me to know 
that you must feel it also — ^you who are so 
gentle, so kind, so loving. But pity me. 
Only say that you forgive me, and my 
shadow shall never more darken your 
path." 

He knelt to her again, and took her 
hand. 

" Oh, Mabel, my own beloved wife, say 
that I may once more kiss your hand. 
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Give me but one look of forgiveness, and I 
will bless you." 

Slowly she raised her head, and with 
her soft white hands brushed the hair back 
from his forehead, and kissed him; and 
her tears mingled with his. Then as she 
held his head between her hands, at 
arm's length, she peered into his eyes, and 
said — 

" My husband still ! I know that you 
are not bad. I know that you must have 
been sorely tempted to commit this crime ; 
I do not forget that you are but human. I 
forgive you !" 

" Bless you I" he cried, as he rose to his 
feet. " I will no longer pain you with my 
presence. 'Tis better that we part now* 
Farewell ! my heart will soon break!'' 

He was about to leave the room, when 
she caught him by the arm. 

" Walter," she said, '* you do not know 
me. Did I not vow at the altar to unite 
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myself to you for better or worse? and 
now that the first blow has fallen do you 
think that I will forget that vow? It is a 
wife's duty to help and assist her husband, 
and when storms of adversity rage, to be 
ever at his side, whispering words of com- 
fort to cheer his drooping spirit, and en- 
courage him when he falters ; to rise when 
he rises, fall when he falls — sharing alike 
his comfort and misery, his happiness and 
despair. I know my duty, Walter, and 
though all the world forsake you, I will 
still remain your true and loving wife." 

He caught her in his arms; he pressed 
her to his breast ; he kissed her again and 
again. 

"Mabel,'* he cried, "you are my guar- 
dian angel. Oh, that man would learn to 
better appreciate the heart of a true woman, 
for it is a treasure beyond price. Your 
words have inspired me with new hope, and 
given me fresh strength. Yes, I will go 
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on, and by honest toil endeavour to wipe 
out the stain that now rests upon my 
name. We must instantly prepare to quit 
this place. I know that villain Vargrave 
will denounce me, and the officers of justice 
will soon be here." 

*a will use every despatch," she an- 
swered, " and we may yet be enabled to 
frustrate his villanous scheme." 

For some time the clouds had been 
gathering in the sky, for the wind had 
changed, and a drizzling rain now com- 
menced to fall. It fell with a drip — drip — 
drip-^ob-sob-sob, and as it mournfully 
pattered on the leaves it seemed to say — 

"Oh, world, world, fain would I wash 
out the stains that pollute thy fair bosom ! 
Oh ! fain would I obliterate grief and sin, 
and pain and wrong. Oh, weary brains, 
fain would I drip on you and cool your 
feverish throbs! Oh, aching hearts, fain 
would I still for ever the pangs that rend 
and gnaw you !" 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE HAYES FKATHEB8 HIS NEST, AND D0BA'& 
LIGHT GOES OUT FOB BVEB. 

SS the church clocks of West- 
hampton were chiming the hour 
of eight, Sir Henry Foinville sat 
alone in his elegantly furnished 
room. The rain had ceased to fall, but th& 
night was dark and chilly, and a bright 
fire blazed in the grate, while the pictures 
on the wall answered and harmonized with 
its ruddy glow. Everything in the room 
looked warm and cheerful — everything but 
the face of the owner, and that the firelight 
failed to soften. Sir Henry had for some 
time been sitting in moody silence, staring 
vacantly at the fire, but aa the distant 
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booming of the church clocks fell upon his 
•ears, he looked at his watch. " Surely," he 
muttered, " the fool intends to come. I'm 
all impatient to see the proof of Walter's 
forgery. If his guilt is placed beyond 
doubt it removes him from my path— and 
I shall know no peace till that removal 
takes place. For should he by any means 
— ^but no, that couldn't be, for my plans 
were too well laid, and Ephraim Grab dare 
not speak. Still, Walter is better out of the 
way, though I am afraid his conviction will 
fall heavily upon Mabel, and may perhaps 
break her heart. Bah ! Avhat have I to do 
with hearts ? I am playing a desperate 
^ame — to lose is death. At any rate I 
must win, even though twenty hearts have 
to be crushed." A knock at the door in- 
terrupted his cogitations, and, in reply to 
his " Come in," a servant made his appear- 
ance and announced Sydney Vargrave. 
When the man had left the room Sir Henry 
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motioned his visitor to be seated. Sydney 
dropped into the velvet-lined chair as 
though he Avas half afraid of spoiling it 
with his greasy, dirty clothes. He had 
been so long used to squalor, and misery, 
and rags, that he felt out of place in that 
luxurious room. Sir Henrv noticed this, 
and said, '' Mr. Vargrave, make yourself 
comfortable, though I scarcely know if I 
have done right in allowing a convicted 
felon to come to my house.*' Vargrave's 
eyes flashed as this was said, and he bit his 
lip, but made no reply. " I see that you 
do not like to be told of your errors," con- 
tinued Sir Henry. He said this with so 
much sarcasm that it made Sydney's blood 
boil, and he replied, in a passionate tone of 
voice, " If your only motive in asking me 
to come here was to taunt me, I've the 
pleasure of wishing you good-night !" He 
rose from his seat as he spoke, and was 
in the act of leaving the room, but was 

VOL. I. 8 
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checked by Sir Henry, who exclaimed, 
" Why, my good fellow, how very irascible 
you are, to be sure; do pray reseat your- 
self, and let us come to business." Var- 
grave went back sullenly to his chair. " I 
do not wish to quarrel with you," Sir Henry 
continued, " but I was anxious to know the 
truth of the statement you made this morn- 
ing, and, if possible, hush the matter up 
for the credit of my family." 

Sir Henry thought it was policy to make 
this remark, as he did not want Vargrave 
to think that he had any sinister designs 
against his foster-brother. 

" Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
relate the particulars of the case." 

" I will,'* replied Vargrave. " You are 
aware that I was formerly a clerk in the 
firm of Waterhouse and Wright. At that 
time Walter Foinville and I were what the 
world Avould call friends, though I never 
liked the fellow, he always thought himself 
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«o superior to me. He became involved in 
some difficulties by speculations on the 
turf. Through me he was well acquainted 
•with the business transactions of our house, 
and to meet his engagements forged a bill 
for three hundred pounds, purporting to 
have been drawn by our correspondent ii* 
the East Indies. Although no advices had 
been received, the money was paid to the 
party Walter employed to present the bill, 
and who has since died. Of course the 
forgery was soon discovered, and every 
means used to trace th^ delinquent, but, 
thanks to my scheming, he was nev^r dis- 
covered. The investigation tlmt took place 
through the affair kd to some inaccuracies 
being discovered in my accounts, for which 
I suffered a term of imprisonment, but 
previous to leaving I took the precaution to 
secure the forged document, and it has been 
in my possession ever since. This morning 
I visited Walter Foinville to solicit some 

8—2 
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pecuniary assistance. He treated me with- 
disdain and ordered me out of the hou^e. 
I vowed to use the power I possessed, and 
to bring him to justice." 

Sir Henry's delight knew no bounds a& 
he thus heard the recital of Walter's guilt, 
and he could not help betraying his satis- 
faction as he eagerly asked if Vargrave had 
brought the forged bill, which was pro- 
duced in reply, and Sir Henry examined 
with infinite pleasure. *' Without this^ 
proof," he said, " it would have been diffi- 
cult for me to believe Walter capable of 
such a crime ; and from the enormity of it 
I feel I shall only be doing my duty in 
bringing him to justice." 

Sydney's face assumed an expression of 
deep cunning as he replied, " I know that 
you do not bear any great love for your 
foster-brother, and probably have some 
deep personal motive in wishing to bring 
him within the grasp of the law. (Sir 
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Henry seemed annoyed.) We are both 
•men of the world and should understand 
•each other." 

" This is insolence !" exclaimed the great 
man. 

" Not a bit of it/' replied Vargrave. 
*' I have lived in the world too long not to 
know something of human nature. That 
you have a motive I feel certain — what 
that motive is I do not seek to know. / 
Kio it for revenge." 

'' Well, do not let us quarrel," replied 
Sir Henry. " I confess that I have a 
motive ; however, you shall in no way 
suffer by it." Opening his pocket-book, he 
took out two five-pound notes and handed 
them to Sydney. " Take these," he said, 
" and preserve silence upon what has 
passed between us. When you leave here 
make your way to the nearest police- 
station, and give information of this forgery. 
Independently of any private motives it is 
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a duty we owe to the public. Of course^ 
it will be quite unnecessary to mention my 
name in connexion with the affair. I may 
add that your silence on this head will 
meet with prompt recognition from me. 
I think we bow understand each other^ 
Mr. Vargrave, do we not ?" 

"Perfectly," replied Sydney; "at least I 
understand this, that you want the man 
moved out of the way, at the same time 
wish people to think that you are a loving 
and affectionate brother. In short, I am 
to do the dirty work.'' He folded the 
bank-notes up^ put them into his pocket, 
buttoned his coat over, and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with himself. 

"I suppose, Sir Henry, that you don't 
require any further service of me." 

" Not at present," was the reply. 

Sir Henry rose, politely bowed his visitor 
to the door, and closed it after him ; then 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, he 
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paced the room in moody silence for some 
moments. "So," he muttered, ''things 
work well. If this fool only plays into 
my hands I will have Walter out of the 
country for good. I do not feel safe while 
he is so near me. Should anything leak 
out it might be dangerous. I have gone so 
far now that it is useless trying to recede, 
and I must hold my ground at any cost." 

If Sir Henry Foinville was satisfied at 
the prospect of his foster-brother's downfall, 
Sydney Vargrave was no less so. His 
nature was so depraved that pity was 
foreign to it. He was surprised at the 
interest that Sir Henry had evinced in the 
matter, and agreeably surprised by the gift 
of the ten pounds. This was a windfall to 
him in his present condition, and he was 
the more astonished because Sir Henry 
always bore the character of being a hard 
and grinding man. 

" However,'* he thought to himself, as he 
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went along, "he's paid me well, and what 
need I care about his motives. And yet I 
should like to get a hold upon him. If I 
once got 3'ou into my power, Sir Henry 
Foinville, I would never cease to bleed 
you.'' 

Thus musing and congratulating himself 
upon his success, he reached the central 
police-station of Westhampton. 

He had told Sir Henry the truth about 
the forgery. In an evil moment Walter 
had been tempted to sin, but though every 
means had been used by the victimized 
firm of Waterhouse and Wright to discover 
the forger, Walter had remained unde- 
tected, and no one had ever so much as 
suspected him. The finn itself had long 
ceased to trouble about the matter, but not 
so with the detective force of Westhampton, 
for some of its ablest members had been at 
fault to a grievous extent, having arrested 
several innocent persons on suspicion, for 
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which they had been severely censured by 
their superiors. However, the affair was 
added to the list of undetected crimes, 
though several of the lynx-eyed gentlemen 
expressed their determination to keep their 
eyes open in the hope that some day chance 
would give them a clue, so that when Var- 
grave entered the station and told the ser- 
geant in charge that he could put them on 
the track of the " Waterhouse and Wright 
forger,'' there was a commotion directly 
amongst the gentlemen of the blue cloth, 
and though Vargrave was known as a gaol- 
bird, he was treated with positive polite- 
ness by these guardians of the public 
welfare. 

He made the most of his position, and 
assumed an air of consequence. He said 
that he wished to speak to the sergeant 
privately, and that worthy led the way into 
his sanctum sanctorum. 

After an absence of some minutes Var- 
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grave re-entered the office, looking as satis- 
fied with himself as if he had been per- 
forming an act of charity, instead of 
debasing his human nature. Returning 
the ''good nights" that were showered 
at him by the various members of the 
force who had just come off duty, he 
passed into the street and out into the 
darkness, which closed around him like the 
darkness around his soul. 

He had been guilty of an act of despic 
able meanness by turning informer, simply 
to gratify a petty feeling of revenge, and a 
thought of the heart it might break never 
entered his head. 

'Twas true that stem justice demanded 
to be appeased for her outraged law. 

But though Walter had been guilty of 
the crime, it was the sole error of his life, 
and, but for the villain who had betrayed 
him, he might by years of honest industry 
and sincere tears of repentance, have wiped 
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the stain away, and become acceptable 
even in the sight of heaven. 

When Vargrave reached his lodgings in 
Paradise it was near midnight. The court 
was shrouded in dense gloom, for the high 
and mighty corporation of Westhampton 
thought Paradise too insignificant a place 
for a lamp, and so for years the inhabitant 
had groped their way about in darkness, 
not only morally but literally. 

Everything was quiet, for nearly all the 
inhabitants had crept to their wretched 
couches, there to forget for a little time 
their hunger, misery, and sin. German 
Joe's shop was closed, and Vargrave let 
himself in with a latch-key, and, passing 
through the shop, entered the little parlour. 

The room wore a different appearance 
now. The air was fetid and heavy with 
tobacco smoke and the smell of gin, while 
several tallow candles stuck into bottles 
that were made to do duty for candlesticks,. 
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threw a melancholy glare over the scene. 
Seated at two different tables were several 
men engaged in playing cards. They were 
men with bleared eyes and bloated faces, 
and two or three countenances were posi- 
tively loathsome, while all bore traces of 
years of want and dissipation. The tables 
were littered with bottles, broken glasses, 
handleless mugs, and dirty pipes. At the 
head of one table sat German Joe engaged 
at cards. A short pipe was stuck in his 
mouth, from which ocasionally issued heavy 
volumes of smoke. On his head was a 
greasy smoking-cap, with a long tassel. 
His shirt-sleeves were rolled up, and his 
'Collar turned back, exposing his oily, bull- 
like neck. His face was peculiarly compla- 
-cent, as he occasionally received money 
from his opponents in the game. It was a 
remarkable fact that Joe seldom lost at 
cards ; and some of his visitors, after par- 
iaking of his hospitality, had been unchari- 
table enough to observe that they believed 
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he cheated, though no one had ever been 
able to detect him — ^yec certain it was that 
Joe netted fat sums even from those who 
prided themselves upon their skill in the 
game. 

When Vargrave entered the room he 
was greeted by all present, and by none 
more heartily than his landlord, who ex- 
claimed, " Vy, mine boy, vat kept you ? I 
vas quite uneasy about you. Here, you 
must vant some refreshment/' At the same 
time Joe filled a glass with gin and handed 
it to his lodger; but his astonishment at 
Vargrave's refusal of the proffered liquor 
was so great that he nearly dropped the 
glass. Replacing it on the table he betook 
himself to his hand-rubbing, and opening 
his sickly eyes to their fullest possible 
extent, he exclaimed, "Mine Gott! vat 
is the matter mid the boy ? All the time 
he has lived in mine house he never before 
refused to drink mid me." 

"I don't want your turpentine now,'' 
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answered Vargrave. "I'm going to play 
cards, and want to keep a clear head. Now 
then, is any one open to play for a fiver?" 
he asked. 

If Joe was astonished by Vargrave's 
refusal to drink, he was perfectly dumb- 
founded now, and proceeded with the in- 
visible washing business, as if by that 
means he hoped to regain his speech, and 
when at length he was able to use his 
tongue he uttered another "Mine Gottl 
Venders vill never cease. Vy, the boy has 
had a fortune left him !" 

Joe had a peculiar way of addressing 
his friends as "boys." But all the mem- 
bers of that community seemed equally 
astonished with their host at Vargrave's 
challenge, for it was seldom the stakes went 
beyond five shillings at a time. At last 
Joe biirst into one of his peculiar chuckles, 
as he exclaimed — 

" Vy, the dear boy is gammoning us." 
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Then he puflfed vigorously at his pipe, 
and seemed to imagine that he had uttered 
something witty, as his guests chimed in — 
" Of course he is — he hasn't got five pounds 
unless he's robbed the Westhampton bank." 

Vargrave took the two five-pound notes 
he had received from Sir Henry Foinville 
out of his pocket, and, as he slowly opened 
them, said — 

"If any gentleman feels disposed to 
stake his money, there's mine." 

The eyes of Joe sparkled with delight 
as his lodger flashed the notes in his face, 
and he rubbed his hands and smoked harder 
than ever, 

" Mine boy," he cried, " don't be rash — 
don't be rash. I'm proud to see you up in 
the world again. But take care of your 
monish, mine boy — take care of your 
monish." 

There were other eyes besides Joe's that 
sparkled and leered with cunning at the 
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sight of the notes, and there were fingers 
that tingled to grab them. When the little 
excitement that the sight of so much money 
produced had passed away — a voice that 
was thick and husky cried — 

" Look here, Syd, old boy, I'll p-play yer 
for a fiver if Joe will lend me one." 

The voice came from a young man seated 
in a corner of the room. His face was 
very blotchy from the effects of drink. 
His cheekbones were high and his eyes 
small and sunken, and somewhat pinky in 
appearance. A carbuncle-looking protu- 
berance did duty for a nose ; while on each 
cheek was a small round patch of very red 
and coarse hair, his head being covered 
with material of the same hue and texture, 
that stood out over his narrow brows like 
the ragged eaves of a thatch. This man's 
face, repulsive as it was, did not lack 
intelligence, but it was the intelligence of 
the hyena allied to the craftiness of the fox* 
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He was tall and thin, and shabby-genteelly 
<lressed in a suit of faded black. His name 
was Ralph Crowther, but he was more 
familiarly known as the *' Raven," probably 
from a certain huskiness of voice, together 
with the solemn black in which he was 
invariably clothed, and the peculiar delight 
lie took in croaking evil predictions. For 
twenty years, man and boy, he had been a 
•clerk in the office of Ephraim Grab and 
Co., solicitors, of Westhampton — ^though 
who the " Co." was of the firm, through 
all the years he had served there, he had 
been unable to discover. It was reported 
that he knew as much about the law as 
old Ephraim himself, and when speaking 
of his employer, a favourite expression of 
his was, "Ah! I have the old scarecrow 
under my thumb. I could say something, 
l3ut I won't." And certain it was that, 
whatever he knew, he kept it to himselfi 
And **the something he could say" he 
VOL. I. 9 
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never said; though on several occasions, 
when the drink had got the better of his 
judgment, he had been known to croak the 
downfall of the old-established house of 
Grab and the mythical Co., by exclaiming, 
"^ Every dog has its day. The murder will 
out sooner or later, and then the old fool 
will go to immortal smash," — though the 
curiosity he raised on these occasions he 
never satisfied, and his hearers were left to 
form their own opinions as to the meaning 
of the mysterious hints conveyed. For 
several years he had been in the habit of 
frequenting Joe s back parlour, and com- 
manded a certain amount of respect from 
Joe and his friends by the extent of his 
knowledge, but perhaps more particularly 
because he always paid his losses at cards, 
and on various occasions had munificently 
treated the company to drink and cigars. 

His acceptance of Vargrave's challenge 
was hailed with bravos, and " Well done,. 
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Raven !" from the assembly ; and Joe, in 
compliance with his request, produced the 
sum required, and handed it to the lawyer's 
clerk. 

And now the games which had been 
interrupted by the entrance of Vargrave 
were resumed. Pipes and glasses were 
refilled — the cards shuffled and dealt — 
Vargrave staked his five pounds, and he 
and the Raven commenced to play, and for 
a little time all was quiet again. 

Then the silence was broken by a fearful 
oath from Vargrave, who exclaimed — 

'' Lost, by " 

"Don't swear, mine boy," interrupted 
Joe, whose voice issued from a cloud of 
smoke ; " don't swear. I told you not to 
be rash mid your monish." 

The Raven folded Vargrave's note up,, 
put it into his pocket, and handed the five 
pounds he had borrowed, back to Joe. 

"Curse my luck!" cried Vargrave, and 

9—2 
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lis face was scarlet with suppressed 
rage. 

" Don't get excited, Syd, old boy," said 
the Raven. *' Try again. Luck will change, 
perhaps." 

With a muttered oath, Vargrave staked 
his other note, and they resumed their 
play. 

While this scene was being enacted below, 
a far different one was occurring in the 
little room over the shop. Poor Dora lay 
upon the squalid bed. A handful of fire 
burned in the grate, and its fitful light 
played upon her wan and ghastly face. On 
each of her cheeks there was a hectic spot, 
and her lips were parched and cracked. 
Her thin, almost transparent hands rested 
upon her bosom. 

When Vargrave exclaimed "Lost!" she 
started from her feverish slumber, and con- 
vulsively clutched the clothes, while her 
face was contracted with pain. 
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"His voice," she feebly muttered, "and 
yet he comes not. Oh that I had the 
strength to go down stairs and induce him 
to leave his evil companions. It is cruel, 
very cruel of him to let me lie in my agony 
and come not near me. And yet I cannot 
reproach him. Oh, heaven, if the prayer 
of a sinful child of humanity like me can 
ascend to thy bright throne, send down a 
guardian spirit that it may soften his 
hardened heart, and turn him to a better 
life ; open his eyes to the ways of truth, and 
show him the awful brink upon which he 
totters. Oh that I were possessed of the 
eloquence to touch him ! Oh that my tears 
could plead for him ! I would never cease 
to weep/' 

Thus the loving, devoted woman prayed 
for him — ^never for herself — ^but who shall 
say that those prayers, so fervently and 
piously breathed, were not placed to her own 
account, and when the secrets of all hearts 
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shall be known, that she will not be re- 
warded accordingly. Many were the good 
deeds she had done, many the aching brows 
her gentle hand had soothed, many the ears 
into which she had poured words of hope 
and comfort, many the dying lips that she 
had moistened, many the troubled souls her 
prayers had calmed. Ah! in the humble 
walks of life there are thousands of these 
uncomplaining angels flitting about, carry- 
ing sunshine with them, and lighting up 
the homes of poverty and crime. Yet, as 
this stricken womau moaned with pain, no 
one came to soothe or comfort her. The 
hand she wanted to feel in hers nervously 
clutched painted bits of cardboard a few 
feet beneath her. The lips she longed to 
hear speaking words of tenderness to her 
moved in indistinct curses as the game went 
against their owner. 

Yet, in her strong love for this wretched 
man, she forgot herself, forgot the world, 
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forgot everything but him, and how to 
plead to heaven on his behalf. Her misery, 
her sorrow, the unwholesome atmosphere 
in which she lived, even his neglect, had 
failed to sully the purity of her mind. Her 
love for him was as unfathomable as the 
ocean. It was the sort of love a mother 
gives to her first-born — self-sacrificing, all- 
absorbing, unchanging, undying — a love 
living through disease, shame, disgrace, 
poverty, and coldness — perhaps living be- 
yond the grave, for who shall say that a 
mother's spirit does not come back to watch 
over and guard her erring child ? 

The fire flickered and faded — the hectic 
spot on her cheeks grew larger — a cold, 
clammy perspiration stood upon her fore- 
head — still he came not. 

" Oh, Sydney, Sydney," she moaned, 
"why do you not come? Surely that bad 
man must have forgotten to give him my 
message, or he would not treat me thus* 
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'Tis growing dark and cold/' she continued ; 
" I will try and sleep, perhaps he will come^ 
soon. Oh, how my head throbs, and there 
is a burning pain in my eyes. A strange 
teeling has come over me. I feel cold — so- 
cold — there is a choking sensation in my 
throat, my heart is breaking. Oh, merciful 
powers! I am stricken with death. I feel 
the icy hand upon me. But I cannot die 
and he not here. No, no, I will see him? 
again — Syd !" 

She half raised herself in the bed, and 
tried to utter his name, but her voice failed 
her and she fell back in a swoon, with a 
raging fever burning in her veins. 

In the room below, the game between 
the Raven and Vargrave had just con^ 
eluded in favour of the former, and, as he 
pocketed the money, Sydney uttered a 
fearful imprecation. During the progress^ 
of the game he had drunk freely, and now^ 
seizing a bottle from the table, he filled one 
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of the large mugs and drained it at a 
draught. Then he laughed and cursed in 
turns, and cried, " Damn the cards. But I 
will have more money to-morrow. Do you 
hear, Raven? come to-morrow, and FU 
play you for a hundred." 

" All right, Syd, old boy, don't excite 
yourself," the Raven croaked. '* To-morrow 
you shall try your luck again. Good 
night." 

German Joe's visitors rose, and one by 
one quietly left the house, and soon the 
last echo of their retreating footsteps had 
died away, and silence reigned over Para- 
dise again. 

Joe gently closed his door and went back 
to the parlour. 

Vargrave was seated on a chair, with his- 
head resting on his hands. 

'' Mine boy, you have been unlucky to- 
night," said Joe. 

Vargrave looked up at him, but his e3^es 
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were bloodshot, and his face was flushed 
with the drink he had taken, and he did 
not seem to understand what had been 
said. 

*' You have been foolish," Joe continued, 
"to lose your monish. You must have 
some more to-morrow. Do you hear, mine 
boy ? You know your way to the money- 
chest of your old employers, and must help 
yourself." 

Vargrave had leaned back in his chair, 
and only stared at his tempter with a mean- 
ingless expression. 

" By the way," Joe exclaimed, " I forgot 
she told me to send you up as soon as you 
came in. I think she's ill. Do your hear, 
mine boy," he cried, seeing that Vargrave 
took no notice of him. " She's ill. Dora 
wants to see you." He shook him 
and spoke into his ear that "she was 
ill," but his victim rolled off the chair, 
and fell on to the floor in a drunken sleep. 
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Then Joe took a candle, and crept up to 
his bed as the clocks were booming the 
hour of three. 

Slowly the long hours of the night 
passed away, and at length daylight strug- 
gled through the chinks in the shutters 
and fell upon Vargrave, who was just 
arousing from his drunken stupor. He 
raised himself from the floor and stared 
about the room. His eyes were fiery and 
red ; his mouth was parched ; and his lips 
swollen. 

"Where am I?" he muttered, at the 
same time passing his hand over his burn- 
ing head, as if he would clear the mist 
away that gathered about his brain. 

"Where am I?" he repeated. "1 must 
have drunk an awful quantity last night 
to feel like this. Oh, I remember now ; the 
<5ursed Raven fleeced me of my money, 
and it maddened me, and that German 
devil left me here." 
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He rose to his feet, and opened the shut- 
ters. The daylight streamed in, and for a 
moment blinded him; then, as his eye* 
became used to the light, he looked round 
the room, and seeing a bottle containing 
gin on the table, poured some into a 
glass and drank it off. Then he sat down 
in a chair, and pressed his head with hia 
hands. 

"Did I dream it," he muttered, •' or did 
somebody really tell me she was ill ? Poor 
Dora, how shall I face her now? I hope 
she's all right." 

At this moment Joe came down to ope» 
his shop. 

Vargrave asked him whether anj^thing^ 
was the matter with Dora. 

" Mine boy," was the reply, " I told you 
last night that she was ill, but you were toa 
drunk to understand." 

Vargrave did not wait to hear more, but 
rushed up the stairs and into his room. 
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As he entered, Dora slowly and painfully 
turned in the bed and feebly asked, " Is 
that you, Sydney ? Oh, how I have prayed 
for you to come!" 

"You are ill," he cried, springing to- 
wards the bed. 

Her head was turned to the wall, and 
away from him ; but she put her hand up, 
and waved him off. 

"Touch me not," she cried; "do not 
come near me, for I am fever-stricken." 

He hesitated for a few moments, then 
seized her hand, exclaiming, " Oh, what a 
wretch I am ! I have lost the money that 
might have done you good. Look at me, 
Dora; turn round and say you do not hate 
me !'' 

She turned as he desired, and, gently 
pressing his hand, said, " I can never hate 
you, Sydney, my love has been too strong." 

He stooped and kissed her burning lips, 
and, noticing that she kept her eyes closed, 
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he cried, "Why don't you. look at me, 
Dora? Do you close your eyes to shut me 
from your sight ? Look at me if you have 
any love left." 

" Bring the chair," she gently said, " and 
sit near me, and then T will look at you." 

He did as she desired, and then she 
slowly opened her eyes, and turned them 
on him. 

" I am looking at you, love,*' she said,. 
" but I cannot see you. I shall never see 
you again, for / am blind r 

He sprang from the chair and caught 
her in his arms. He passionately kissed 
her poor thin face, and his tears mingled 
with hers. 

" Oh, Dora, Dora,'' he cried, " this 
cannot be true! No, no, not blind; do 
not say that ! Those eyes that have looked 
upon me with so much love to be shrouded 
in eternal darkness ! And it is my neglect 
that has caused it. Oh ! say that it is not 
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true, or it will drive me mad to know that 
you are blind, and that I might have pre- 
vented it. I will not — cannot believe it !" 

" Hush I" she whispered, " calm yourself. 
It is true, I shall never behold you again. 
Heaven has willed it so, and I bow to the 
decree. Last night my sight might have 
been saved, but it is too late now. I told Joe 
to tell you I was ill, but T know he didn't 
do so, or you would have come to me." 

There was a terrible and dangerous ex- 
pression crossed Vargrave's features as 
Dora told him this. 

" Do not trouble much about me," she 
continued, " I have always been a burden 
to you, and now I am like a plant that has 
been deprived of the sunlight; I have lost 
my vitality, and am aged before my time. 
But you cannot help that, Sydney. You 
would have done better for me if you 
could, but now that the stream of time is 
drifting us near the goal and the end of all, 
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let US cling closer to each other, for fear that 
as the night comes, and the clouds thicken 
around us, we may get separated in the 
^loom." 

Vargrave shuddered as this gentle, un- 
<5omplaining, patient, suffering woman 
talked to him. He felt that he was 
unworthy of her, that he was deserving 
of her reproaches — her deepest hatred, 
instead of this devoted love. She had 
touched a chord in his soul, and perhaps 
awakened an echo of some sweet word of 
kindness that had once been spoken to him, 
<5re sin and misery had turned his heart to 
stone, so that now the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he brushed them away with 
his rough hand, but she knew not that he 
was weeping. Then in a voice slightly 
tremulous he said — 

" Dora, you must have a doctor ; we 
must try and get your sight back, I am 
going out, and I will see if I can get some 
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money. There, don't be alarmed" (seeing 
that she was about to speak), " I shall not 
do anything wrong. As I go down the 
court I will ask one of the neighbours to 
come in and attend to you, but you mustn't 
say you've got the fever. Good-bye, love." 

She smiled sweetly as he stooped and 
kissed her, and, when he had left the room, 
she put her poor thin hands together, and 
turning her sightless eyes to heaven, 
prayed. 

It was broad daylight now, and the sun 
had commenced his daily journey, burnish- 
ing the uplands and the meadows, and 
awakening the birds to song; and one 
warm beam fell across Paradise, and into 
the wretched room where poor Dora lay, 
and cast a lustre upon her wan face. But 
she saw not its light — she never would see 
the light again. Henceforth life would be 
to her one long night ; for she was hope- 
lessly blind. 

VOL. I. 10 




CHAPTER VII. 

how a certain ladt lived upon 
"nothing" a tear. 

I F Westhampton had its rookery 
(misnamed Paradise, where 
dwelt pestilence and sin and 
squalid poverty), it also had its 
Belgravia, where stood the stately homes of 
Rank and Fashion. This was an extensive 
square, situated in the west end of the 
town, and jealously guarded by a terrible 
fiery dragon, in the person of a portly 
square-keeper, fiery as to his face, and ter- 
rible as to his plush waistcoat, adorned 
with large glass buttons, that looked like 
so many goggle eyes — that is, terrible to 
the dirty ragged urchins who dared to 
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enter those sacred precincts of wealth, and 
in their squalor and misery come between 
the wind and the nobility that, dressed in 
purple and fine linen, reposed on cushions 
of velvet and down in that Belgravian 
retreat. 

This dragon was known by the name of 
Scroggs. He was exceedingly stout, with 
a very large pudding-shaped head, and 
massive legs; and when some unlucky 
waif of humanity, tempted by the shrubs 
and flowers that grew in the centre of the 
square, wandered in to sniff their fragrance, 
Scroggs would dart out very much after 
the manner of a gigantic spider rushing to 
seize a fly that had fluttered into its web. 
But he invariably failed to clutch his 
prey, and his exertions on such occasions 
resulted in his growing very red in the 
face, and puffing and snorting to such an 
extent that, but for the circumstance of 
his possessing a very large mouth, which 
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acted as a safety-valve, he might have been 
in danger of exploding. 

In a corner of the square stood the 
mansion of Lady Hairbrain. It was a 
handsome stone building with many win- 
dows, shaded with variegated sunblinds^ 
and further enlivened by boxes of spring^ 
flowers placed on the sills. 

Her ladyship sat in her luxuriously-^ 
furnished breakfast-room, perusing the 
morning papers. She was a comely dame, 
apparently in the meridian of life, but wore 
that insipid look which fashionable induU 
gences never fail to produce. She was the 
only daughter of a wealthy farmer, and her 
husband for three successive years had 
been Mayor of Westhampton, and received 
knighthood at the hands of a grateful 
sovereign for gallant services rendered 
during some terrible riots that had taken 
place in the town. Owing to several bad 
speculations made in the latter years of his 
life, he had only been enabled to leave his 
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widow a very moderate income, but out of 
which, by some mysterious means known 
only to " society," she managed to keep up 
^ costly establishment. 

But then, as she was in the habit of 
observing to her daughter, " You know, 
love, we must appear respectable at any 
<;ost, and when my dear papa dies, I shall 
be able to pay my debts." 

And, no doubt, as it was well known 
that she would inherit the property of her 
father, who was reported to be immensely 
rich, she found no difficulty in raising 
money — to be sure at an exorbitant in- 
terest — by means of loans from certain Is- 
raelite gentlemen ; at least, " many-tongued 
rumour" said that gentlemen had been 
seen going to and leaving her residence, 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
Jews. 

Be that as it may, Lady Hairbrain gave 
splendid dinners, and her unique wines 
received the praise of all her guests. Her 
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ladyship was good-looking, and slightly- 
inclining to embonpoint; but in her cha- 
racter was haughty, proud, and mer- 
cenary. 

Her daughter — and only living child — 
was a highly romantic girl of eighteen^ 
recently returned from a fashionable board- 
ing-school. Lucretia Hairbrain was very 
beautiful. She had tender violet eyes and 
long brown hair, and in nature was as 
gentle as a dove. Full of deep suscepti- 
bilities, and with a warm and loving heart, 
she had already gained many admirers. 
She was reclining gracefully on a couch, 
engaged in the perusal of a novel. 

"Really,'' exclaimed Lady Hairbrain, 
looking up from the paper she had been 
reading, "these horrid papers never con- 
tam anything of interest now — ^nothing but 
Dolice news, accidents, and politics." 

"Why, mamma," replied her daughter, 
*I should have thought that you woiild 
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have found something to your taste under 
one or other of those headings." 
' "You ridiculous child," exclaimed her 
ladyship, " now, what possible interest can 
such a thing as this have for me ? — ' Early 
this morning, as a young man was return- 
ing to his home in a state of intoxication, 
after having spent the evening with some 
friends, he was knocked down by a cab in 
the High Street, and so severely injured 
that no hopes are entertained of his reco- 
very. We have ascertained that his name 
is Ralph Crowther, and that he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the firm of Grab and 
Co., the eminent solicitors of this town.' 
Now what, in the name of goodness, has it 
got to do with me if twenty Ralph Crowthers 
had been run over ?" 

" But, mamma, perhaps the poor fellow 
has a mother or a sister; think of their 
grief!" 

" I shall do ^o thing of the sort, child. 
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If this young man was so foolish as to get 
intoxicated, he was rightly served. Acci- 
dents always occur sooner or later to men 
who make beasts of themselves/' 

*^But, mamma, suppose that such an 
accident had happened to me." 

Her ladyship gave a little shriek of 
horror, as she exclaimed— 

"Oh! you dreadful child! how dare you 
mention such a thing ! You know that it 
would kill me." 

" Then imagine the feelings of the 
friends of this poor young man, mamma," 
said her daughter. 

" Really, child, you are most provoking. 
I shall not tax my imagination by any such 
absurdity. His friends should have taught 
him not to give way to such filthy habits, 
and they would have been spared all pain 
— if such people are capable of feeling 
pain.'' 

Her ladyship disdainfully tossed the 
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paper away, and beat a tattoo with her little 
foot upon the rich carpet, as if to her the 
death of a fellow-being was the most unim- 
portant subject in the world. 

At this moment further conversation on 
the matter was prevented by the entrance 
of a footman, with his arms full of books. 

" Ah P' exclaimed her ladyship, " I am 
glad you have come, Smithers, for there is 
nothing at all in these dreadful papers." 

Smithers was Lady Hairbrain's factotum. 
He was very tall and very straight. Large 
as to his calves, but exceedingly small as to 
his intellect — though he estimated his own 
importance very highly — and entertained a 
profound contempt for the menials beneath 
him. He was a privileged member of 
Lady Hairbrain's household — having en- 
tered her service during the first year of 
her married life. He attended her when- 
ever she went out, and from his long 
service had come to look upon himself as 
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his mistress's confidential companion, and 
quite indispensable to her establishment, 
though he was always painfully polite, and 
as he was very useful to her, she humoured 
his fancy, and allowed him more liberty 
than she permitted in any other of her 
domestics. 

"I regret, m'lady,'' he said, as he 
entered the room, " that I have been so 
long absent. But I was detained at the 
library in making a judicious selection of 
that class of literature I knew was most 
agreeable to your ladyship's tastes." 

"Well, let me see what you have 
brought," said his mistress. « If they are 
no better than the last lot you will have to 
take them back again." 

" I feel sure, m'lady, they will meet with 
your approbation, because I told John, the 
coachman, to drive round the park, instead 
of coming straight home, so that I might 
look through the books to see if they were 
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of the class your ladyship is in the habit of 
perusing." 

" Well, well/' exclaimed Lady Hairbrain, 
" how tedious you are. Let me see what 
you have got." 

" Yes, m'lady. But, as I was a-going 
to observe when your ladyship interrupted 
me, I inspected the novels, and as I flatter 
myself I have a very refined taste in 
literary matters " 

"Don't stand preaching there!'' she ex- 
claimed, in an irritable tone. 

" No, m'lady. But as I was observing,, 
that my literary tastes " 

"Really, Smithers, you are a very tire- 
some fellow. I don't want to know any- 
thing about your literary tastes. Will you 
be kind enough to let me see the books?" 

" Certainly, m'lady. But I should have 
been sorry to have brought anything that 
would have been ofifensive to your lady- 
ship." 
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"Very well," said his mistress; ''and 
now, if you have finished, you will perhaps 
let me see and judge for myself.'' 

"Certainly, m'lady. The first one is 
^ Rich and Poor/ a novel by Arthur Lack- 
brain. Rather a weak one, m'lady, but '' 

His mistress snatched the book from 
his hand and threw it on the table, as she 
exclaimed — 

" Rubbish ! I have read it before. What 
€lse have you got?'' 

The noble creature did not seem in the 
least disturbed by the irritability of his 
mistress. Perhaps he was used to it. 

" The next, m'lady, is ' Married for 
Love.' " 

Lady Hairbrain took the book, and tossed 
it on one side also. 

"Absurd!" she exclaimed, turning up 
her pretty nose with disdain; "who ever 
heard of people marrying for love now-a- 
days?" 
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" I perfectly agree with your ladyship," 
replied the menial, with the most provoking 
gravity; "we have reached such an en- 
lightened and refined age that we never 
think of marrying for love now. In the 
dark ages, m'lady, before the cheap press 
had spread its influence " 

This was too much for Lady Hairbrain, 
and she exclaimed — 

*' Smithers, you would try the patience 
of Job himself. I don't want to hear you 
preach a sermon on the ' dark ages.' Give 
me the books directly !" 

Smithers was not at all abashed. He 
merely bowed, as he replied — 

"I beg your pardon, m'lady, but I am 
apt to be carried away by my feelings. The 
next is the ' Poetry of Love.' " 

She tried to look very angry, but it was 
evident she was afraid of her menial, and 
he knew it. 

"You ridiculous, stupid fellow!" she 
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exclaimed, " what do you mean by bring- 
ing such trash? If that is a specimen of 
your taste in literature, 1 think it's very 
'^ depraved." 

Still the majestic creature quailed not — 
he merely handed another volume, saying — 

" I think this one will suit you, mlady. 
It's called a ' Thousand a year!" 

"Worse and worse!" she cried. ''Who, 
in the name of goodness, could live upon 
a thousand a year? — why, it's not pin 
money!" 

A smile lurked in the corner of his 
mouth. 

"I echo your ladyship's sentiments," he 
answered. "On looking over the work, 
as I returned from the library, I had 
thoughts of a similar nature. The next are 
*How she Won a Coronet,' and 'Married 
for Money.' " 

" Ah ! we are coming to something like 
sense now !" exclaimed his mistress, as she 
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took the books eagerly. "Your taste, 
Smithers, is not so bad after all." 

The noble fellow seemed quite overcome 
by the compliment, and dropped into a 
chair. 

"Those two works, m'lady, I selected 
from a long list. The titles were sugges- 
tive — and on looking through them I found 
they contained sentiments that ought to 
be instilled into the mind of every young 
lady of the present enlightened age, and 1 
can assure your ladyship " 

How far he would have gone on there is. 
no telling, had not his mistress suddenly 
looked up from the books, the leaves of 
which she had been hurriedly turning over, 
and exclaimed — 

" Smithers, you forget yourself!" in a 
tone that made the hitherto imperturbable 
Smithers jump from his chair much after 
the fashion of a child's * Jack in the Box.' 

"Your ladyship's pardon," he said; '*I 
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was carried away by my feelings. Here is 
another " 

*' These two will do for the present," his 
mistress replied. " You can put the others 
on the table — ^I will look over them at my 
leisure." 

The stately Smithers did as desired, and 
with another bow inquired if there were any 
other trifling duties he could perform. On 
receiving an answer in the negative, he 
bowed again, and retired. 

"Really, mamma!" exclaimed Lucretia^ 
indignantly, when the fellow had left the 
room, " I am surprised that you allow that 
vulgar man to talk to you in such a 
manner." 

" He is somewhat eccentric, my dear,'' 
replied Lady Hairbrain, "but then, you 
see, in consideration of his having been so 
long in my service, I tolerate it. Besides, 
child, I have unfortunately got into arrears 
with his salary." 
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And this was the true reason why this 
woman of fashion, who supported her posi- 
tion upon nothing a year, allowed her ser- 
vant to domineer over her. 

" What are you reading?" she asked, in 
^ tone that implied she was anxious to 
avoid any further conversation on the 
subject. 

"A new novel, mamma, called 'The 
Clandestine Marriage.' The heroine is very 
beautiful and rich. Her parents wish her 
to marry in her own station of life, but she 
falls in love with a poor artist. Parents of 
<;ourse, repudiate it — daughter insists — 
parents rave. Daughter runs away with 
the artist — in time has children — becomes 
reconciled to parents, and so all ends hap- 
pily. Heigho !" 

Lady Hairbrain frowned as her daughter 
finished. 

" I am astonished," she said, " that you 
have taste for such nonsense. By no means 
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a fit book to be in the hands of a child. I 
request, my dear, that you will not think of 
reading such trash again." 

'* Why, mamma," exclaimed her daugh- 
ter, '4t's the very essence of romance; only- 
fancy the fun of running away from home 
and marrying the object of your choice 1 
Then the relenting of stern parents — the 
meeting — tears — sighs — happiness — kisses 
— lots of money. Lor ! mamma, it's delight- 
ful !" and Lucretia clapped her hands, and 
her eyes sparkled with delight as she drew 
the picture. 

But no guardian voice warned her of the 
deadly nature of the poison she was drain- 
ing to the dregs — or whispered of the thou- 
sands of simple girls who had listened to 
the tempter to find shame — coldness — neg- 
lect — a broken heart — and an early grave. 
She did not turn the picture round and view 
its darker side. A turbid river in which 
the lamps quiver — the night cloudy — sl few 
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stars looking coldly down upon something 
that floats in the water — a something that 
comes towards the shore — then is drawn 
liack by the eddying tide. Comes again— re- 
cedes— comes once more— is drawn back- 
comes again, and is left high and dry in the 
ooze. And the pale moon shines through a 
rent in the clouds, and her light falls on the 
upturned face of a woman — stark and dead. 
Her long hair escaped from its bands, 
covered with slime and the filth of the river. 
Her poor, dead eyes stare blindly up to the 
heavens, to which she had sent her last 
despairing wail, as the black waters closed 
over her and washed away her life. Her 
life that had once been so bright — so joyous 
— so free from care, until she drank the 
fearful poison that drove her to madness 
and a horrid death. 

Lady Hairbrain looked at her daughter, 
half in anger, half in pity. 

" I am shocked at you !" she said. " You 

11—2 
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are a very foolish, inexperienced girl. You 
ought to know by this time, considering the 
instruction you have had from me, that 
there is no such thing as marrying for love 
now. That idea has long since exploded. 
Why, you absurd creature, will love supply 
you with carriages — servants — dresses — dia- 
monds — ^box at the opera — ^town'and country 
house ? You could not live on love." 
" Oh ! yes, mamma, you — 



V 



"Oh! I shall faint!" exclaimed her 
ladyship. " You horrible child, how dare 
you talk in such a manner? I declare you 
have quite upset me. But to dismiss this 
absurd nonsense, and come to a subject 
that closely concerns you.'' 

"Concerns me, mamma! and pray what 
is that?" 

" Well, my child, you are aware that you 
have arrived at that age usually termed a 
marriageable one." 

Lucretia blushed and hung her head, as 
she exclaimed — 
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" Oh ! mamma, how you talk !" 

" Do not interrupt me, child. As I was 
about to observe, it is now high time you 
were in the market/' 

" Why, mamma,'' answered Lucretia, 
with a little pout of her pretty lips, " you 
are speaking of me as though I were a 
horse, or a cow, or some other animal, 
which had been under the process of 
fattening for an agricultural show." 

'^ My child, when I use the word ' mar- 
ket,' I wish it to be understood as referring 
to the marriage market. Now answer me, 
Lucretia, is there any one you have ever 
thought you would like for a hus- 
band?" 

A long-drawn sigh from Lucretia was 
the only answer. 

"What is the meaning of that sigh?" 
asked her mother. "It is no answer to 
my question. I repeat — have you any 
choice out of your numerous acquain- 
tances ?'' 
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" No, mamma — that is — ^the subject has 
never entered my head before." 

" Very well, as you are too inexperienced 
to choose for yourself, I must bring my 
superior judgment to bear upon the matter, 
and endeavour to bring about a match 
with some one who can give you a posi- 
tion in society. Now, what do you think 
of Philip Waterhouse?" 

'' Oh, mamma, the very sight of him is 
distasteful to me." 

*'You forget, child, that he is very 
wealthy." 

" His wealth, mamma, could never pur- 
chase my admiration." 

" No. 1 rejected," said Lady Hairbrain. 
* We'll try Colonel Addlehead, of the 90th." 

"A pompous, vain fool!" cried her 
daughter. 

" Charles Sneakly, son of the rich 
banker." 

" Why, mamma, he squints!" 

" My dear child, I cannot see that that is 
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any drawback. What diflference could it 
possibly make if the man were as ugly as a 
toad, providing he had plenty of money? 
No. 8 a failure. Now then for No. 4 — 
Sir George Honeysuckle." 

" A brainless puppy, mamma." 

" Allow me to say, child, that a match 
with Sir George would be a very desirable 
one. His prospects are excellent. Since you 
seem disinclined to look favourably on any 
others, I should feel pleased by your en- 
couraging his addresses. He is a man you 
-could thoroughly subject to your will, and 
make a most obedient husband of." 

"Oh, mamma,'' pleaded her daughter, 
" do not force me to wed a man I could 
never like? If there is any one upon 
whom I have set my affections it is Sir 
Henry Foinville." 

At the mention of this name. Lady 
Hairbrain's eyes flashed fire, and, in 
a tone of withering contempt, she ex- 
'Claimed — 
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" How dare you mention that man's 
name ! You know that I detest him. In 
a moment of weakness I was mad enough 
to imagine that I could have liked the man 
— but he had the audacity to scorn me — 
even treat me with rudeness — and do you 
think that I could sanction your union 
with him. Never!" 

Lady Hairbrain said this with so much 
bitterness and anger that her daughter 
trembled, and she was prevented from 
making any reply by the entrance of 
Smithers, who announced Sir George 
Honeysuckle. Lady Hairbrain's face im- 
mediately assumed its wonted placidity, 
and she gave orders that the visitor was to 
be shown up, and commenced to arrange 
her dress and hair. 

" This is most fortunate,'' she said, when 
Smithers had left the room; "I did not 
expect Sir George to call until the after- 
noon. Something of importance brings 
him at this early hour. I request, Lucretia,. 
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that you will make yourself as fascinating 
as possible during his stay." 

At this moment Smithers re-entered, and 
bowed Sir George Honeysuckle into the 
august presence of his mistress. 

Lady Hairbraiu rose, and with the 
sweetest of smiles said, " I am indebted to 
you for this call, Sir George." 

" Don't name it, I beg," was the reply. 
''Miss Lucretia, I am delighted to see you. 
I must apologise for my early visit ; but I 
received a letter yesterday from my aunt, 
who is at present in Italy, and seriously ill. 
She requested that I would immediately 
join her, and as I set out to-morrow, I 
have called to say good-bye, perhaps for 
some length of time. Miss Lucretia," he 
continued, ''you really look charming this 
morning." 

" Sir George," she replied, " you flatter 
me. I hate flattery." 

"No^ 'pon my honour, I never flatter- 
You are a very dear girl." 
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Lucretia seemed annoyed, as she stam- 
mered " Sir George, I — I " 

Her mamma came to her rescue. 

" Pardon, Sir George ; the poor child is 
very bashful. Pray be seated." 

Honeysuckle dropped into an arm-chair, 
and yawned. The serious illness of his 
aunt had evidently not disturbed him much, 
and early as it was he seemed inclined to 
^o to sleep. 

" Excessively warm," he said, in a drawl- 
ing tone; "really it makes a fellow feel 
^uite lazy. Miss Hairbrain, there is a grand 
flower show this afternoon at the Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens. As it's my last 
day in England, I purchased tickets, and 
should feel honoured with your company." 

Lady Hairbrain did not give her daughter 
^n opportunity to answer, but exclaimed, 
" Oh, thank you. Sir George. I am sure 
Lucretia will be delighted — ^the dear child 
is so very fond of flowers." 

Poor Lucretia would have made some 
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remark, but was again interrupted by her 
mamma, who asked Sir George if he would 
take wine, at the same time ringing the 
bell and ordering Smithers to bring up some 
of the " 'U " port. 

'' You are a connoisseur of flowers, are 
you not, Sir George?" 

'' Oh yes — yes, a great admirer/' 

"I am sure Lucretia will be delighted 
with your society." 

" I am sure that Miss Lucretia will be 
the most beautiful flower at the show," said 
Honeysuckle, under the impression that he 
was saying something very witty, but which 
was resented by Lucretia with an angry 
look, as she exclaimed in a petulant tone — 

" Really, Sir George, you are very ex- 
travagant in your compliments." 

Lady Hairbrain, who had schooled her- 
self in the art of dissembling, cowed her 
daughter with a frown, and then, turning 
to Honeysuckle, with the most bewitching 
of smiles, said, " As I have some necessary 
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orders to give to my servants, I trust you 
will excuse me, Sir George." 

This was evidently a ruse of the design- 
ing mamma to leave them together. She 
rose, and, with a graceful bow, left the 
room. 

It was a most awkward situation for 
Honeysuckle. He was a poor conversa- 
tionalist at the best of times, but now his 
power of speech seemed to have entirely 
deserted him. He turned and twisted in 
his chair, looked at his boots, then at the 
ceiling, blew his nose, coughed, and at last^ 
by a great effort, managed to say, " A beau- 
tiful morning. Miss Hairbrain." 

Poor Lucretia felt ready to burst into 
tears. She was annoyed at the trick her 
mother had played, and, but for giving her 
offence, would have left the room also. She 
merely replied, " Yes, a beautiful morning, 
Sir George.'' 

The man wriggled again, coughed, .blew 
his nose, looked at his boots and the ceiling 
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and then, by another effort, said, " Exces- 
sively warm." 

"Excessively warm," Lucretia echoed, 
and to conceal her annoyance she walked 
to the table, and busied herself in exami- 
ning some sketches in a portfolio. 

Then there was another pause, another 
look at the ceiling and the boots, another 
wriggle, another blowing of the nose and 
a cough, and at last, by an effort greater 
than the previous ones. Sir George managed 
to say — though very much as if he had a 
plum sticking in his throat — " Lucretia " 
(he called her Lucretia), " as I am about to 
leave England for an indefinite period, you 
wi 11 pardon me if I take this opportunity of 
saying how much I admire you." 

She felt uncomfortable, and as if she 
could have rushed out of the room; but 
she only turned over the sketches faster, 
though she did not look at them. 

"I admire you more than any lady I 
have ever met," he continued, '* and I beg 
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to offer myself and fortune for your accep- 
tance." 

He leaned back in his chair quite over- 
come by the immense exertion it had taken 
to get this out. He looked at the ceiling^ 
again, and mopped the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

Lucretia's heart palpitated violently, 
and she blushed to the roots of her 
hair. 

" Really, Sir George," she stammered, 
"your — ^your proposition is — is somewhat 
sudden; besides — I — I — that is, I have 
given very little thought to — to the subject. 
And when I do marry, money will not be 
an inducement." 

She said this very firmly, and he con- 
strued it into a confession of love for him. 
It was the first time, perhaps, in his life 
that the man had exhibited any real activity. 
He sprang from his seat with an alacrity 
that was foreign to his nature, and, going 
over to her, took her hand. 
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" Lucretia, am I wrong in supposing that 
you love me?" 

She drew her hand away, and looked 
him in the face. "Sir George," she said, 
in a voice slightly tremulous, " you mistake 
my meaning." Then she hung her head, 
and faltered, " I regret if I have led you 
to suppose that I bear any other feeling 
but that of sincere friendship for you. I 
do not think we can ever be more than 
friends, and if you have any respect for me 
do not mention it again." 

He went slowly back to his seat, and 
there was an expression of disappointment 
in his face that was strange to it ; but he 
relapsed into his former listlessness, and 
seemed to forget that such a subject as^ 
marriage or love had ever been men- 
tioned. 

After a pause, he said, " Miss Hairbrain, 
I presume that you do not wish to accom- 
pany me to the flower-show this after- 
noon?" 
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" I would rather not, Sir George," was 
the answer. 

Lady Hairbrain now returned, and as 

she entered the room she eagerly scanned 

her daughter's face, but could read nothing 
there. 

Sir George rose as she entered, and, after 
many apologies, said that during her absence 
he had remembered a previous business ap- 
pointment that would necessarily prevent 
his accompanying Miss Lucretia to the 
show. 

Lady Hairbrain guessed in a moment 
how matters stood, and said, "I fear my 
daughter has been discourteous to you. Sir 
George." 

" By no means." he hastily replied, " quite 
the contrary, I assure you." 

Then, after bidding the two ladies adieu, 
he passed out of the house, and drove away ; 
but he was an altered man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RAVEN MAKES A COMMUNICATION, 
AND WINGS HIS FLIGHT. 

tHEN Sydney Vargrave left Dora 
he proceeded down the rotten 
stairs, and was passing through 
the shop without noticing Joe, 
who stood behind his counter busy varnish- 
ing some sausages, and smoking hia pipe, 
when the latter accosted him with — '• Well, 
mine boy, how is she?" 

Vargrave turned savagely upon him, and 
ground his teeth, as he exclaimed, "Look 
here, you German hound, do not ask me 
how she is; you might have saved her last 
night, but you thought more of fleecing 
VOL. I. 12 
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your victims. But I will be even with you 
some day." 

The man looked dangerous as he mut- 
tered this, and Joe, who knew the desperate 
nature of his lodger, did not care about 
exciting him further. 

Vargrave was stalking out of the shop, 
when Joe stopped him by exclaiming, 
*' Stay, mine boy, stay ; here ish a letter 
for you. It came this morning. I had 
nearly forgotten it." 

Vargrave snatched it away and passed 
into the court, while Joe continued rub- 
bing his hands and muttering threats 
against his lodger. 

When Sydney got outside he looked at 
the envelope, which was directed in a 
tremulous and almost illegible hand. It 
was such an unusual thing for him to 
receive a letter, that he turned it over 
and over, read and re-read the address, 
and seemed so astonished that he reached 
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the end of the court before he opened it. 
It was scrawled on a half-sheet of paper, 
and ran as follows: — 

" 6, Pleasant Place. 

"Dear Sydney, — Come to me imme- 
diately on receipt of this. I met with an 
accident last night that has all but done 
for me. I do not think I have many hours 
to live, and I have a communication of the 
utmost importance to make to you; so 
<5ome at once. 

'' Yours in pain, 

" Ralph Crowthbr." 

Vargrave read the letter twice, then 
folded it up and put it into his pocket. 

"Strange," he muttered. "What can 
the fellow want with me? At any rate 
111 go. So saying, he turned from Paradise 
towards Pleasant Plaoe^ where his friend 
the Raven lay, wounded unto death. He 
soon reached his destination, and, proceed- 
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ing to No. 5, was ushered by an aged 
woman into a small room on the first 
floor. 

It was a dirty, ill-furnished place, with 
a large, ramshackle bedstead standing in 
one corner, on which the Raven lay swathed 
in bandages. The glass of the window 
was so thickly encrusted with dirt as to 
obscure the light, and for some moments, 
after coming out of the glare of the sun, 
he could not distinguish the objects in 
the room. 

" I am glad you have come, Syd," said 
the wounded Eaven, as Vargrave en- 
tered. 

Then, turning to the old woman, he told 
her that she could leave them, which she 
did with some reluctance. 

The poor Raven looked hideous in his 
ghastliness. His face was cut and 
bruised, and his head enveloped in ban- 
dages. 
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"I am glad you have come/' he repeated 
to Vargrave, in a weak voice that spoke of 
the pain he was suffering. 

He motioned for his visitor to be seated 
by the bedside. 

"It is a bad job/' he continued, "but 
can't be helped now. I suppose it was my 
fate." 

''How did it happen?" Vargrave asked, 
for the sake of saying something. 

" Why, you see, after I left German 
Joe's place last night, on coming into the 
open air I felt very muddled like. I sup- 
pose it was the effect of the drink. I 
staggered on for some distance, and in 
crossing the High Street a cab drove up 
at a rapid rate, and I was knocked down, 
the wheels passing clean over me. I re- 
member nothing more till I discovered 
myself in bed. They found out where I 
lived by some letters in my pocket. 

" Well, you mustn't be down-hearted, old 
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fellow, you will soon get better," said Vav- 
grave, encouragingly. 

The Raven groaned, and his face twitched 
convulsively with pain. 

" No, no !" he exclaimed, "I am done for, 
I'm smashed up inside. A leg and an arm 
broken. I'm all to pieces. It's impossible 
to recover." 

He groaned again, and clammy drops of 
perspiration oozed from his forehead. 

" It doesn't matter much," he continued ; 
" I've no one that will fret about me, and 
I've never done any good in the world. I 
only had one sister — she loved me very 
much, but I've heard nothing of her for years^ 
I've been very bad — very bad," and as the 
memory of his evil deeds rushed across his 
brain the Raven hid his face with his unin- 
jured arm, and it might have been perspira- 
tion or it might have been tears, who shall 
tell? but when he drew his arm away again 
his cheeks were very wet. 
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" Come now, don't go on like that," said 
Vargrave. " WeVe all got to die some day. 
I suppose my turn will come soon." 

"Yes," answered the Raven, in a mourn- 
ful tone, " and yet we live as though we 
were never going to die. I've been a bad 
'un all my life. Look here, Syd — oh ! that 
was an awful twinge — it's not exactly the 
dying that — that — I care about, for I never 
have been very comfortable — Lord, have 
mercy on me, that pain's awful — it's not the 
dying, Syd, but my — my poor mother" — 
here the arm went across the eyes again, and 
the voice grew husky — " she used to say 
there was something after death to dread. I 
can just remember her — she was very 
wretched, for father used to drink and 
treated her badly. But there, it's no use 
talking about that now. I've something 
else to say. Reach that coat down from the 
back of the door, and bring it to me." 

Vargrave did as desired, and the injured 
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man put his hand into the breast pocket, 
and drew forth a pocket-book. 

Handing it to his visitor he said, " Open 
it, and you will find two five-pound notes. 
Take them ; they are what I won from you 
last night, but — ^but I — 1 cheated you !" 

An expression of extreme satisfaction 
passed over Vargrave's face as he took the 
notes and put them into his pocket. It was 
evident that he thought more of the money 
than of the wretched being who, after sailing 
through a sea of sin and darkness for years, 
l.md at length been wrecked, and in a little 
w hile would break up and drift away to the 
mystic shores of eternity. 

" Do not let that trouble you," he said 
to the Eaven ; " we'll think no more of that. 
I'm very sorry to see you in this way, and 
wish I could do something for you. Tm in 
trouble myself — my woman's down with the 
fever and gone blind, and this money will 
be very acceptable. I'll look in again in 
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a day or two, and hope I shall find you 
better." 

The Raven gave a ghastly smile, as he 
said, '' In a day or two 1 — in a day or two the 
worms will be feasting on my clay. In an 
hour or two I shall have learnt the ' grand 
secret.' It wasn't only to return the money 
that I sent for you, but I've something to 
say — a secret to impart, that has cankered 
at my heart for years, and I dare not take it 
to my grave. You were the only one I 
knew of that I could tell it to. Give me 
some water to wet my mouth, it's parched 
— and then sit down and listen to me." 

Vargrave filled a glass with water, and 
handed it to the dying man. He sat down 
reluctantly by the bedside, and prepared to 
listen to what he thought would be an un- 
interesting narrative. 

"Now then, old boy," he said, "I am 
ready— get it out— and if I can do anything 
for you, I'm at your service ; but be smart 
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over it, for I want to get back to my old 
woman." 

He said this very impatiently. He was^ 
thinking of the money he had so unexpec- 
tedly become re-possessed of, and what he 

should purchase for Dora. 

The Raven looked at him reproachfully 
for some moments, then he said, very so^ 
lemnly and slowly — 

"Syd, death is ati awful thing. It's- 
bad to face when you've led a virtuous life. 
It makes one shudder to picture yourself 
lying cold and silent in the grave, with the 
loathsome worms crawling over you." 

Vargrave twisted himself uneasily in the 
chair. 

" But death is robbed of half its terrora 
when a man knows he's led a good life, and 
that loving hands will come and place 
flowers over his grave and drop a tear to- 
his memory. But I've been a bad un^ 
Syd. I've no mother — no wife — no friend 
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— not a soul in the world, without my 
sister's living, that will weep for me when 
I'm gone." 

The dying man rubbed his eyes again, 
and writhed with the pain from his crushed 
limbs. 

'' I want to do one good turn before it's 
too late. I want to make you the instru-; 
ment to work that good. Take my hand, 
Syd." 

The dying man stretched out his hand, 
and Vargrave took it in his. 

"Solemnly promise me that what I'm 
going to request, you will, to the best of 
your ability, carry out. I will place the 
power in your hands to do a great good, 
and benefit one who has been shamefully 
wronged." 

Vargrave seemed greatly interested now. 

"With your hand in mine, that will 
soon be cold and powerless, pledge yourself 
to do as I shall request you. It may be 
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the means of leading you into a better state 
of life. Say, do you give me this pro- 
mise ?" 

" I do," said Vargrave, " and now let me 
know what you wish me to do." 

He sat down again, and the Raven wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, that the 
pain, together ^vith the exertion, had caused 
to break forth. 

'' Tve heard you say that you knew the 
Foinvilles. Well, it's about them I'm 
going to talk. Henry Foinville is a vil- 
lain !" 

Vargrave was intensely interested now. 
He drew his chair closer, and said, impa- 
tiently, '' Yes, yes, go on ; what about the 
Foinvilles?" 

The face of the Raven twitched again, 
and he seemed to draw his breath with 
difficulty. 

" For twenty years," he continued, " I 
have been in the office of Ephraim Grab, 
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who was the family solicitor in old Sir 
Walter Foinville's time. Some years ago, 
from various things that came under my 
notice, I suspected that the present Walter 
FoinviUe was the rightful heir." 

Vargrave fairly gasped for breath, but he 
did not speak. 

"Well, I determined to watch, and by 
patience and perseverance I learnt the 
whole history. Many years ago, when old 
Sir Walter was almost a boy, he became 
infatuated with a young and very beautiful 
woman — but she was poor, and so his 
parents would not consent to their union, 
having arranged one for him with a 
wealthy heiress ; and they threatened, in 
the event of his going against their wishes, 
to disown him. However, in spite of this, 
young Walter carried on a clandestine 
courtship with the object of his affec- 
tions — that eventually resulted in a 
secret marriage. The fruit of that mar- 
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riage was a son, the 'present Walter Foin- 
ville." . 

" By heavens ! I begin to see it now I" 
exclaimed A'^argrave, in an excited tone. 

" Don't interrupt," the Raven said, " but 
listen patiently till I have done. The young 
husband, growing tired of his beautiful 
child-wife, and fearing the anger of his 
parents should they discover his marriage, 
determined to remove her. She was a 
loving, faithful girl, and ready to sacrifice 
her life for her husband, who, together with 
Ephraim Grab, induced her to go to Aus- 
tralia — under a solemn promise that her 
husband should join her there. At this 
time the child was in a delicate state of 
health, and the doctors said it would not be 
strong enough to stand the sea voyage. So 
the poor, trusting, simple mother left it be- 
hind in the hands of a nurse, and was paci- 
fied by being told that the boy should ac- 
company his father when he was ready to 
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join his wife. Well, she sailed with a 
deep prayer on her lips for the welfare of 
the husband and child she was leaving be- 
hind. In a little time after his wife's de- 
parture, Sir Walter contracted a second 
marriage, with the lady his parents had 
chosen for him. The issue of that marriage 
was the present Henry, but his mother died 
on bringing him into the world, and as the 
first wife was then living, of course the 
child was illegitimate. Stung with remorse 
at what seemed to be a judgment, Sir 
Walter determined to have his first and 
only love back, and by going through 
another ceremony proclaim her to the 
world as his lawful wife. A letter was 
despatched to Australia, recalling her, but 
after a length of time it came back, with 
the word '' Dead " written across the enve- 
lope. He now resolved to atone for his 
error by unremitting kindness to his lawful 
son, and so caused a report to be circu- 
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lated amongst his friends that he intended 
to adopt the orphan of some poor, but 
worthy people, as a companion to Henry. 
The boys were brought up together, and 
when the father drew near his end, he de- 
termined to place his lawful son in posses- 
sion of the facts of his birth ; but a sudden 
termination of his illness in death prevented 
this. However, he left a will in the hands 
of his lawyer (Ephraim Grab), through 
which, with the exception of an annuity to 
Henry, Walter was made the sole heir. 
Walter had always been treated with great 
harshness by his foster-brother, who looked 
down upon him as an intruder. Grab, 
who was an unscrupulous scoundrel, taking 
advantage of this, and thinking to make a 
good picking, told Henry the particulars of 
his father's marriages. A large reward was 
promised for the production of another will. 
This was done — the old man's signature 
was forged, and Henry was made the sole 
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heir. I came into possession of these facts 
some time ago, but my employer paid me 
liberally to hold my tongue, and as I had 
nothing to gain by disclosing them I kept 
silent. You will now understand why I 
have made this communication to you. I 
dare not carry my secret to the grave. And 
though old Ephraim has told me he in- 
tended to see Walter righted, I do not feel 
justified in trusting him, and depend upon 
you to carry out my dying wishes." 

The Raven fell back exhausted, and great 
beads of sweat rolled down his face. 

On the face of Vargrave there was a 
malicious smile of triumph. In his heart 
he hated Henry Foinville, and he saw him 
now in his power. He was about to speak, 
when the Raven interrupted. 

" Remember, your promise is a sacred 
one," he said, " and if you break it I will 
haunt you." 

Vargrave shuddered. Not that he was 
VOL. I. 13 
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superstitious, but the words were spoken 
with such a deep solemnity that he was 
startled, and the Raven fixed his eyes upon 
him with such a steady gaze that he averted 
his face. 

" It's growing very dark," he continued, 
after a pause, during which he had writhed 
with pain ; " it's growing very dark, and I 
feel as if I was being suflPbcated. Open the 
window, Syd, and let me get the air." 

Vargrave crossed the room and threw the 
window up, and the sunlight streamed on 
the dying man. 

" Come here, Syd," he said, when his 
request had been complied with. " Come 
here, and let me look into your face, that 
I may see if it is truthful." 

Vargrave went back to the bed again. 

"It's strange," the Raven continued, 
*^ but it seems to be growing darker, and I 
cannot see you distinctly, but I can distin- 
guish another form." 
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Vargrave turned sharply round and 
trembled. 

" I can see another face, soft and gentle 
and loving. Oh, but it's such a melancholy 
one. It's the face of my blessed mother, 
Syd, as I remember her when I used to 
kneel at her knees, and she taught me to 
lisp my early prayers — ^long, long years 
ago — years of sin and misery that have 
wiped the memory of those lispings away, 
and I don't know how to pray now — when 
I most need it, and it's so dark — so dark ! 
Oh, Syd, tell me what to say — don't let 
me die like this !" 

Vargrave was troubled. His own life 
had been as dark as that of the poor wretch 
who was passing away, and who in his 
extremity appealed to him for comfort. It 
was the first time he had ever been a witness 
to a death-bed scene, and though his heart 
was hardened by a long course of evil, the 
words of the dying man reached and softened 

13— a 
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it. A dozen resolutions flashed through his 
brain — resolutions to alter his downward* 
course, to henceforth live an honest 
and virtuous life. He tried to remem- 
ber some words of prayer he had knowiv 
in happier days, but his memory failed him. 

The poor Raven fluttered and struggled, 
and writhed with pain, and beat the ah- 
with his uninjured arm, and the agony he 
was sufi^^ring forced great beads of sweat 
from his ghastly face. 

" Oh, don't let me die like this !" he 

cried. "Give me light — ^give me light 

quick, Syd, go down and tell my land- 
lady to fetch a minister before it's too 
late!'' 

Vargrave was glad to get an opportu- 
nity to leave the room, and hurried down- 
stairs and requested the old woman to get 
somebody to pray with her lodger, who had • 
not many minutes to live. 

She rushed out to a clergyman who re- 
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sided at a very short distance from the 
house, and in a few minutes he returned 
ivith her, and they went up to the bedside 
of the dying man. 

Vargrave remained below. He scarcely 
knew why, but he felt that he dare not go 
to that chamber of death again. 

As the woman and the minister entered, 
the Raven raised his head from the pillow, 
^nd exclaimed, " Who is that? Have they 
come ? speak, and give me comfort, for it's 
130 dark — so horribly dark! There is a 
whirling and splitting in my head, and I 
shall go mad if you don't comfort me. Oh, 
heavens, do not let me die like this ! Let 
me live another year — another month — a 
little day longer, so that the light may 
come to me. There is a hideous gulf, 
•black, dark, and unfathomable, yawning at 
my feet, and in a few minutes I shall topple 
into it. Save me, save me, if you have any 
'pity !" He shrieked with the awfulness of 
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his despair, and bit his nether lip till the 
blood flowed over his chin. 

The old woman burst into tears, and 
buried her face in her apron. 

The clerg3'man went to the bed and took 
the hand of the sufferer. Then, in a voice 
deep and solemn, said, " Oh, Father, whose 
mercy is never-ending, whose love is infi- 
nite, look down upon this erring child of 
sin, and let the light break in upon hi& 
darkened mind.'^ 

The dying man clutched the hand that 
held his, and an expression of joy flitted 
across his pale face. ^'Go on, go on," he 
exclaimed, ''they are blessed words. I 
cannot see you, but I can hear. Tell me, 
I beseech you, that there is hope for such a 
wretch as I have been." 

''Yes," answered the solemn voice, 
" there is hope. The dying thief was par- 
doned at the last moment, and He who 
offered himself as a living sacrifice for hi& 
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wretched children can also pardon you, late 
as it is, if you have but faith." 

" Oh, what blessed words ; oh, what com- 
fort ! Yes, yes, I believe it. I seem to be 
drawing farther away from the gulf, on the 
brink of which I just tottered. I see a 
face amid the many shadows that surround 
me — a face that is light and joyous now — 
I see a loving hand that beckons me. It is 
the face and hand of my mother. Go on — 
go on — say some more of those comforting 
words !*' 

The clergyman knelt at the bedside 
and continued in the same solemn strain. 
" There is peace to be found by the troubled, 
joy for the sorrowing, rest for the weary, 
comfort for the broken-hearted. Cast' your 
eyes up to the heavens ; pour out your soul 
in passionate prayer to him who is the way 
and the life ; who is the fountain of * living 
water s i who is the true cross to which you 
must cling ; who is the * Rock of Ages.' " 
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Then there was a pause, broken only by 
the sobbings of the woman, and the lips of 
the dying man moved in inaudible prayer. 
The old clergyman still knelt and clasped 
the hand of the sufferer. The gentle 
breeze came through the open windows 
and played with his grey hairs, and the 
sunlight fell upon the face of the Raven; 
but there was another, a purer light, break- 
ing in upon his mind — a, light, not of earth, 
but heaven. 

Up from the busy streets, up from the 
fretting ocean of humanity, came the roar 
and bustle of life, and broke the silence of 
the death chamber, but did not disturb the 
group. 

Within a few hundred yards of this 
human waif, who would soon be cold in 
death, thousands of plodding feet were 
passing and repassing, thousands of hearts 
beating with healthful life, thousands of 
breasts full of hope and fear, and the few 
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who had known him would pass on with a 
*' Poor fellow !" and soon forget him, nor 
give one thought that he, like themselves, 
had had hopes and fears, perhaps ambition— 
certainly toil, anxiety, pain, weary heart- 
aches, and — ^who shall tell? — may be love. 
There might be one to whom the news of 
his death would be almost fatal, and send 
the blood back frozen upon her poor little 
heart, and seal up the channel of her eyes 
till even weeping would be denied her. 
But in a little time the floodgates would be 
open, and her overburdened soul relieved, 
and his memory placed in the inmost 
depths of her heart, an occasional sigh 
alone indicating that it was buried there. 
Then the iron hand of Time would even 
wear that away, and she too would forget 
him. It might be a lover — it might be a 
sister — ^but this is the inevitable lot of poor 
humanity. 

The silence was at length broken by the 
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dying man, who exclaimed, " I have it — ^I 
have it. The black waters are receding, 
the darkness has gone, the light has come." 
There was a rattling in the throat, a 
slight spasm crossed the face, and then tlie 
Raven winged his flight from " Pleasant 
Place," let us hope, to a pleasanter place — 
to a brighter and happier world. To the 
land of peace and love — ^to the land where 
" the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest." 





CHAPTER IX. 

vakgrave's aih-castleb fall and 
crush him. 

j^HILE the Raven wa3 making- 
3 important communication tO' 
Sydney Vargrave, the subject 
' of that communication was in 
custody of certain stalwart representatives 
of the law, in the persons of two constables, 
who arrested him in Her Majesty's name, 
for that he did knowingly and with evil 
intent, affix the names of certain mercantile 
traders to an illegal document representing 
value to the extent of three hundred 
pounds; said traders never having autho- 
rised him directly or indirectly to so affix 
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their names to said document. Whereas 
he had been guilty of a grievous offence 
against the laws of Her Majesty's realm — 
to wit, forgery. 

All night long, Walter Foinville and his 
wife had been devising plans to escape the 
disgrace that his crime must inevitably 
bring upon them. Twenty things had 
been proposed and abandoned — ^till at last, 
at Mabel's suggestion, it was decided to let 
matters remain in statu quo till the morn- 
ing, when Vargrave was to be sought out, 
and an appeal made to his better nature. 
But with the morning came the two officers, 
with a warrant for the arrest of Walter. 
It was the coming of the whirlwind that 
i?vas to shatter their home, destroy their 
happiness, and cast a loving, gentle woman 
upon the world a despised creature, because 
she bore the name of one who had been 
guilty of an offence against the laws of his 
scountry. And this whirlwind had been 
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raised by the breath of a vindictive, trea- 
cherous man. Alas for the human nature 
that is so depraved that it can rejoice over* 
the fall of a fellow-creature I 

When the officers made their appear- 
ance at the sculptor's house the scene 
was heartrending. Mabel threw herself 
at their feet. She entreated, implored.. 
*' No, do not be so inhuman, so monstrous," 
she cried, " as to take my husband away. 
If you have the feeling of men, spare him. 
Have mercy, or you will kill me." 

Her terrible grief touched them. They 
pitied her from their hearts, for they had 
wives and little ones of their own. But 
the law had been broken, and they must 
do their duty. They were stern, implacable 
men in their calling, but had sympathies^ 
that moved them to tears for the sorrow 
of this devoted woman — a sorrow that 
almost threatened to upset her reason. 

Walter could not utter a word. The 
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suffering of his wife seemed to deprive him 
of the power of speech, and when she 
fell upon the floor in a swoon, overcome 
by her emotion, he felt relieved and burst 
into tears. He knelt beside her, and im- 
printed passionate kisses upon her cold 
forehead. He prayed — prayed fervently, 
and his prayers ascended to the great 
" White Throne '' with those of the dying 
Raven. Then committing her to the care 
of the servant, he passed out of the house 
a prisoner. 

As soon as Vargrave learnt that the 
Raven had flown from the world's affairs, 
he hurried away, glad to leave the presence 
of death. Whatever good resolutions he 
had formed at the bedside of his friend 
quickly vanished when he got into the 
sunlight and noise and bustle of the streets 
again. For some time he wandered on, 
wrapt in thought, not noticing whither he 
went. At length he stopped. *'What 
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shall I do?'' he asked himself. *'By this 
time they will have arrested Walter, and I 
can't save him now from the penalty of his 
crime. I wish the Raven hadn't confided 
this business to me. I don't feel com* 
fortable. Bah! dead men are harmless. 
If I only play my cards well, this afi^air 
will make my fortune. Why should I benefit 
Walter ? He has never done me any good. 
I hate Henry Foinville, and he is now in 
my power." 

As the man thus mused to himself, he 
fairly laughed aloud with satisfaction. He 
felt that he was no longer the skulking, 
poverty-stricken wretch of a few hours ago. 
He saw now why Henry Foinville had been 
so anxious for Walter's arrest. He was in 
possession of a secret — a terrible secret, 
that to him was wealth and power — a power 
that would enable him to tear the mask 
from the face of a villain — a power by which 
he could humble to the dust the proud 
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soi'disant Sir Henry Foinville; a power, 
also, by which he could in time have re- 
stored the fallen fortunes of the sculptor's- 
home — a power that would have enabled 
him to comfort and soothe the stricken 
Mabel. But he thought not of the good he 
might do ; he saw only how his own selfish 
ends might be served. But then the words 
of the dying Eaven rang in his ears : " Re- 
member, your promise is a sacred one, and 
if you break it I will haunt you." The 
man shuddered as if an icy hand had been 
passed over him. "Is it possible," he 
thought, "for the dead to haunt us — ^for 
them to whom we have pledged ourselves 
to be true, to come back and goad us into 
madness? Pshaw! he is gone, and wont 
trouble me any more." 

Thus he reasoned, and wandered further 
away from the light and deeper into the 
shadows that had ever surrounded him. 
And the scraggy finger of a demon bee- 
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koned him forward — on into deeper depths 
of sin it lured him. The temptation to 
play with Henry Foinville, as a cat plays 
with a mouse, was too much for him, and 
he yielded to it. "Supposing I restore 
Walter to his rights," he argued; "what 
^ood will it do me ? None. Whereas, by 
keeping the other fellow in my power, I 
open out a mine of wealth. It wont dis- 
turb the Raven in his grave, and I must 
live. It's gold I want, and gold I'll have, 
m try the effects of my weapon at once." 

So the demon triumphed, and Sydney 
Vargrave thrust his hands into his pockets, 
«.nd, whistling a lively air, walked off in 
the direction of the Foinville mansion. 
Perhaps the unseen powers that avenge the 
wronged followed him, and, at a proper 
time, would wring his heart as he had 
wrung the hearts of others. 

Sir Henry Foinville sat in his luxuriously 
furnished room, enjoying the fragrance of a 

VOL. I. 14 
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cigar. On his hard, stony face there was 
an expression of intense gratification. He 
had heard of Walter's arrest, and he re- 
joiced thereat. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by. the arrival of Vargrave, who 
now entered the presence of the great man 
with the most perfect nonchalance, and, 
throwing himself in a chair, no longer as if 
afraid of soiling the cushion with his seedy 
habiliments, stretched his legs out, and 
exclaimed, ''Good morning, Sir Henry. 
Didn't expect to see me at this time, I 
suppose?" 

The hard face of Foinville slightly re- 
laxed, and an expression of surprise flitted 
across it, as he answered, "Perhaps you 
will inform me of the purport of your visit. 
This unceremonious intrusion on my pri- 
vacy is a liberty I can scarcely tolerate." 

" Oh, don't disturb yourself,^' said Var- 
grave. " I feel on a more equal footing 
with you now than on the occasion of my 
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last visit. If you have another cigar, I 
don't mind joining you/' 

The eyes of Foinville flashed ; he felt a 
dread of the man, and yet he scarcely knew 
why. " Really, this is impertinence P' he 
said. " How dare you !" 

" Impertinence T' exclaimed Vargrave, 
with a loud laugh ; " impertinence ! Well, 
come; I like that. You are a pretty 
fellow to talk like that to me. I know you 
better than you think." 

Sir Henry rose, and quivered with liis^ 
passion. 

"By heavens!" he said, "you shall 
answer for this insult. Fll have you 
kicked from the house." 

He crossed the room, and laid his hand 
upon the bell-rope, when Vargrave stopped 
him by saying, " Don't be rash. You may^ 
be sorry for it. I came here to propose 
certain terms that I think will be to your 
advantage to comply with.'' 

14—2 
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" Speak, fellow V' cried Foinville. " What 
do you mean ? Do you think for a moment 
that I will allow a scoundrel like yourself 
to propose terms to me ?" 

Vargrave scowled, and clenched his teeth. 

'' There are two of us in the room," he 
replied, " and I think it would be a difficult 
matter to tell which is the greater scoun- 
drel. Now, take my advice ; sit down and 
listen to what I've got to say; and we shall 
soon understand each other better." 

Foinville went back to his seat like a 
beaten hound; and, in spite of his strong 
will, he could not help betraying signs of 
imeasiness. There was something in Var- 
grave's manner that told him he had a dan- 
gerous enemy to contend with. 

" Now, then," he said, when he had re- 
seated himself, "perhaps you will inform 
me of the meaning of this insolence !" 

" With pleasure," was the answer. " You 
know, Harry " (Foinville winced, but did 
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not speak) "there is an old saying about 
' setting a thief to catch a thief.' When I 
paid my last visit to you, I was treated with 
disdain. Nor should I have been permitted 
to cross the threshold if you had not wished 
to serve your own dirty ends. But we are 
on equal footing now; and I understand 
the reason of your anxiety for Walter's 
arrest. You hate him /" 

Foinville's face was ashen-hued. His 
nostrils dilated, and his lips quivered. The 
lion was bearded in his den, and yet he felt 
afraid of his tormentor, for he guessed that 
he was in his power. 

" This audacity shall not go unpunished !" 
he exclaimed. 

Vargrave laughed again. 

"I am not to be frightened," he said, 
'* or bullied. You had better be quiet ! I 
repeat, that you hate Walter Foinville, and 
perhaps the best news to you would be the 
news of his death !" 
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" You speak in riddles/' said Sir Henry. 
" I do not understand you, sir." 

" Very well," replied his visitor ; " 111 be 
plainer. You know that }'ou are usurping 
his rights — ^that he is the lawful heir to the 
title and estates." 

As Vargrave said this, he leaned back in 
his chair, and a malicious smile of triumph 
played about his mouth. He gloated in 
thus being able to pull from his pedestal the 
proud, haughty Henry Foinville. He saw- 
that he could crush the man, and he felt 
satisfied. 

As the accusation was made, not a muscle 
of Sir Henry's face relaxed. From the 
first he had had a suspicion that Vargrave, 
by some means, had gained a knowledge of 
his guilt, and he had prepared himself for 
the worst. He knew the man he had to 
deal with, and that equivocation would be 
useless. He drew forth his cigar-case, and 
handed it to his visitor — then taking one 
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himself, and lighting it with the air of a 
man who was at peace with all the world, 
he said — " I think we do understand each 
other now. And as you have been candid 
with me, I will be so with you. We are 
both adventurers. I have played my cards 
to win, and now that the stakes are in my 
grasp 1 do not feel disposed to give them 
up without a struggle. You can gain no- 
thing by denouncing me— much by keeping 
silent. Now, what do you value that 
silence at ?" 

Vargrave was literally dumbfounded by 
the collected and business-like manner of 
Sir Henry. He had expected a scene, and 
almost felt disappointed. It was some 
minutes before he spoke, and then he 
said " Well, you are certainly a cool 
hand." 

" A good general is always cool when 
surrounded with danger," was the reply. 
** But you haven't answered my question. 
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You possess a secret that you wish to make 
money upon. Now, I ask again, what do- 
you value that secret at ?" 

Vargrave seemed at a loss how to an-^ 
swer;but, after some hesitation, said — 

" Well, I think two hundred pounds wilL 
not be out of the way T' 

Foinville rose, went to a desk, and 
counted out the sum- in five and ten pound 
notes, and, handing them to his visitor^ 
said — 

" There is your money. Are you satis- 
fied?" 

This ready acquiescence overwhelmed 
Vargrave with astonishment, and the sud- 
den possession of so much wealth deprived 
him of speech. A dozen plans rushed 
through his excited brain. He would take^ 
Dora from the wretched den in which she- 
had so long resided, and place her in res- 
pectable and comfortable apartments. She- 
should have plenty of food, and good 
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clothes. He would buy her a watch and 
chain, and a wedding ring ; and the people 
should respect her. Two hundred pounds ! 
Two hundred pounds, judiciously laid out, 
would go a long way. He might even 
remove to some far-off town, and commence 
in a small way of business — something suit- 
able for Dora; and she would be rejoiced at 
the prospects of a better life. He could 
even take her up to London to one of the 
great ophthalmic hospitals, that she might 
undergo treatment for the recovery of her 
eyesight; and then, when she was con- 
valescent, she should go into the country 
for a time, and good living and pure air 
would soon restore her. 

So he built up his castles in the air, for- 
getting how soon they might topple and 
crush him in their fall. At length he 
answered the question. '' I am satisfied,'* 
he said; "that is, for the present. But, 
of course, if I should get into diffi- 
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-culties again, I shall expect you to assist 
me/' 

Then, at Foinville's request, he told him 
how he had gained his information; and 
how the Raven had made him promise to 
«ee Walter righted. When he had finished, 
his listener said — 

" I have given you an earnest of what I 
will do for you, if you keep faith with me ; 
but I shall never feel safe while Walter 
remains in this country. Besides ourselves, 
I believe there is only one other person 
living who has any knowledge of my — my 
— well, I suppose the .world would caU it 
^uilt. I mean old Ephraim Grab. But 
he cannot live long. Still, I will not trust 
him ; he may be tempted at any moment to 
denounce me. Now, a plan has occurred 
to me by which we may remove Walter for 
good. You are aware that, should he be 
found guilty, his term of imprisonment will 
be comparatively short, and he would 
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return again to fill me with new fears. 
Now I propose to aid him to effect an 
escape." 

Vargrave started in amazement. '' To 
escape!" he exclaimed; "what, after 
the trouble we have had to get him 
there ! Come now, you are talking, 
in riddles ; perhaps you will be more ex- 
plicit." 

"I see you are dull of comprehension," 
was the answer. '* The two hundred 
pounds doesn't seem to have sharpened 
your wits. I propose to aid him to escajje, 
that he may leave the country, I pro- 
viding means for his so doing. Now, 
amongst the not over-scrupulous nautical 
gentlemen who visit your paradisiacal 
retreat one might be found who, for certain 
weighty considerations, would undertake 
to convey my amiable brother out of the 
country. Then numerous things might 
happen. Ships are sometimes wrecked. 
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people occasionally die at sea. At all 
events, should he be retaken, his term of 
imprisonment would be doubled. If you 
can find a party willing to assist us in thi& 
little matter, I will undertake to carry out 
the rest of the plan. I think you under- 
stand me now?'' 

" I think I do," was the reply; "and for 
consummate villany, I think you beat all I 
have ever known. I know such a man a& 
you require; a captain of a small whaler 
about to start on a cruise to the Pacific. 
He is a scoundrel that will stick at nothing 
to make money." 

" He is the very one we require," ex- 
claimed Foinville. "When and where 
could I see this fellow ?'' 

" To-night,'' answered Vargrave, " and at 
my lodgings." 

"Good," replied his co-partner in this, 
diabolical plot. "Make arrangements for 
him to be there, and I will visit you to- 
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night. I think nothing more can be done 
at present." 

Vargrave took the hint, and rose. The 
notes that he had held in his hand durino: 
the conversation he now folded up, and put 
them carefully into his pocket. He then 
held out his hand, and Foinville took it; 
and so villany joined the hands of these 
two men. The one — white, delicate, and 
bejewelled — grasped the rougher, dirt- 
stained one of the lowlier wretch. A little 
while ago, and the haughty Foinville would 
have spurned the proffered hand as con- 
taminating ; but they were on equal footing 
now. Though Vargrave felt cowed by the 
superior villany and cold-bloodedness of his 
companion, he saw that he was a powerful, 
unscrupulous man, who would hesitate at 
no deed, however terrible, to remove those 
whom he considered dangerous. His heart 
was like his face, and that was stony. 
Vargrave passed out of the house, and 
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Poinville was alone. He looked after the 
retreating form for some moments, and 
ground his teeth. Then he muttered, 
*'Fool! You are a dangerous obstacle in 
my path !" He shook his fist in the direc- 
tion his visitor had gone, and added, 
with a terrible significance, "Dead men 
tell no tales! Take care how you cross 
mer 

Vargrave hurried on. He was elated 
with his morning's work, and longed to 
show the money to his Dora. He kept his 
hand upon the pocket that contained the 
notes. '*Two hundred pounds !" he thought, 
! *' and more to come. No more hunger, 

j Dora — no more rags, my girl. We'll be 

\ • gentlefolks now ; and people shall treat us 

I respectfully !" And he fairly laughed aloud 

! as he drew the picture. And the still, 

V, 

small voice did not trouble him at that 
moment. It did not remind him that he 
had obtained the money by an act of the 
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meanest treachery — by the violation of a 

sacred promise given to a dying man, whose 

* 

body was hardly cold. 

But the sword of " Damocles " swung 
above his head, and at the proper time the 
avenging fury would snap the thread, and 
he would fall beneath its unerring stroke f 
He reached the High Street. He stood for 
some moments before the window of a large 
draper's. Then he entered the shop, and 
purchased a dress for Dora, ffis Dora — 
the only being on earth that could touch 
the chords of his hardened heart. He paid 
for it with one of the notes the poor Eaven 
had returned to him in the early part of 
the morning. With his purchase under 
his arm, he fairly ran to his lodgings, so 
anxious was he to gladden Dora. 

When he reached his abode, Joe was 
still smoking and varnishing sausages. Joe 
would have said something to him, but he 
hurried upstairs. His heart was burning 
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to tell Dora that he had brought her a new 
•dress — that he had brought her money — 
that she should leave the unwholesome 
Paradise, and no longer be hungry or 
ragged. He reached his door, he pushed it 
open. The place was in semi-darkness, 
for the blind was down. He hurriedly 
^jrossed the room to raise it, and let in the 
sunlight, that he might see Dora. " Dora, 

I've brought you " He turned towards 

the bed. It was empty ! 

He was rushing out of his room to inquire 
of his landlord what had become of Dora, 
when he observed a letter lying on the 
table. . He tore it open. It was scarcely 
more than a jumble of words, run one into 
the other; yet he recognised Dora's hand, 
and knew from the writing that her eyes 
had not seen what the hand had traced. 
With some difficulty he deciphered the 
following words : — 

"Farewell! We must not meet again. 
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You have broken my heart ; but you will 
ever be prayed for by yours till death, 

" Dora." 

For a moment he was stunned. Then 
he rushed downstairs, where Joe was rub- 
bing his hands, and still smoking. " Where 
has she gone to?" he cried. "When did 
she go out ?" 

" Mine boy," replied Joe, ** calm your- 
self. You're excited! She went away 
directly after you had gone. She told me 
she should never come back.'' 

Vargrave went upstairs again. He shut 
the door, and fell upon the bed and wept — 
aye, wept floods of tears, and shook the 
bed with his convulsive sobs. There was 
yet one spot in the man's heart that was 
not dry. 

"What is life to me now?" he moaned. 
" A blank, a blank ! I am abandoned by 
all. Oh, Dora ! I deserve this, for I treated 
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you badly. But why did you leave me 
thus? Oh, you were too good, too pure 
for me! And you must roam about the 
world in darkness now. Oh, that I could 
have said farewell, though it had broken 
my heart in uttering it ; for its sound is 
like the heavy clanging of a prison door, 
the massiveness of which shuts out the 
sun, and light, and air, and hope — ^leaving 
only the gloom, the dampness, the loneliness 
of a cell, in which is neither comfort nor 
peace." 

The man's grief was genuine, for his 
heart's idol was shattered. He felt that he 
must now drift upon the surging ocean of 
humanity, like a corapassless, rudderless 
barque, until he went down into the depths 
for ever and ever. His conscience did re- 
proach him now for the way he had acted 
towards her. He felt that he should ever 
yearn for her love, and wish that she was 
near him once again, until that wish and 
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that yearning became a burden heavy with 
its weight of reproach; and from every 
street-corner, every doorway, every nook 
he would see her face rise before him — 
that face, with its poor sightless eyes, sight- 
less through his neglect — and it would 
drive him to madness. Long he laid there ! 
It might have been one, it might have been 
two or three hours; for he took no note 
of time. When he rose, the storm had 
passed, but left its ravages behind. Into 
his eyes had come a something that was 
not good — a something that plainly 
said, henceforth a devil would sit in his 
breast ! 

Then he opened the parcel containing 
the dress, and deliberately tore it into 
strips, and threw them one by one upon 
the smouldering embers of the fire. And 
with every strip he burnt a good resolution. 
Then the last strip flared and spluttered, 
the last spark died away, as his hopes had 
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done; and the dress, like his heart, had 
turned to ashes. 

In the shop below, German Joe smoked, 
and rubbed his hands, and grinned a grin 
of supreme satisfaction. 





CHAPTER X. 

FOINVILLE WEAVES A WBB. 

^HAT Vargrave'a grief at the 
loss of Dora was genuine there 
' could be no mistaking. Her 
love for him had been the one 
green spot in his life, but now the simoom 
had swept over that, and all was desolation. 
He knew that she was justified in the step 
she had taken, and he did not blame her; 
but he felt puzzled to account for the sud- 
denness of her resolution. Moreover, she 
was stricken with fever and blind. 

"Where would she wander to? what 
would she do?" were the questions he 
asked himself. He knew that she had no 
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friends or place to go to. Then, as he 
thought of this, it occurred to him that 
she might have gone away with the inten- 
tion of destroying herself, and he became 
greatly excited. He rushed downstairs, and 
plied his landlord with questions; but Joe 
answered that she had said nothing beyond 
that she was going away to return no 
more. 

Vargrave went into the court, and made 
inquiries amongst the neighbours; but no 
one could give him any information. So 
he roamed up and down the town, but 
could hear nothing of her he sought ; and 
to deaden his grief he partook of frequent 
draughts of brandy. For hours he roamed 
about, and, as the day faded, returned to 
his lodgings, feeling that he was abandoned 
by all now. He went up into his cheerless 
room, and shuddered as he crossed the 
threshold. Hitherto a little comfort had 
been imparted to the wretched place by the 
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unfortunate woman who had devoted her- 
self to him, but now she was gone, all 
would be cold and desolate. No one to 
soothe or advise him, no gentle hand to 
comfort him now. It was but the rebound 
of the blow he had struck at the sculptor's 
heart. He had wrecked Walter's home, 
and he was feeling something now of what 
he had made him feel. But not one thought 
of the poor fellow his treachery had cast 
into a prison crossed him. He was too 
selfish to think of the misery of others. 
He threw himself into a chair and groaned. 
" I have gone too far now to retreat," 
he muttered. " Even she has tired of me, 
and I must seek forgetfulness in the delirium 
of a reckless life. I will wage war with 
the world to the bitter end. Henry Foin- 
ville is in my power, and if I fall he shall 
I'all too. He might have saved me at one 
time — have saved her; but he refused. 
Curse him ! But I shall gain nothing by 
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exposing him, everything by keeping quiet. 
He shall pay me, though — he shall pay me 
well ; and when the right time comes I will 
strike him down." 

Gradually he sank into an uneasy slum- 
ber, from the effects of his excitement 
and the drink he had partaken of. The 
night thickened, and the hours sped. Ger- 
man Joe had closed his shop, and gone, as 
was his custom, to the tavern at the bottom 
of the street ; he seemed unusually pleased 
with himself, and smoked, and smiled, and 
twisted his fat hands one about the other, 
as he waddled down the street ; and when 
he entered the " Sailor's Joy " (the " Sailor's 
Curse" would have been a more appropriate 
sign for the tavern), he appeared as if he 
had broken out into smiles, and got them 
badly. 

German Joe was small in stature, but 
monstrous in villany, and rejoiced at the 
trouble that had come upon his lodger. 
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Like all such natures, he was a dastardly 
coward at heart, and greatly afraid of Var- 
grave. He would have turned him out of 
his house, but knew that he could not do 
so without endangering his own position ; 
for besides having repeatedly tried to in- 
duce him to commit a robbery, he had used 
him as a tool to pass bad notes — said 
notes Joe received from Eussia, where 
they were manufactured, for circulation 
in England. 

Vargrave had dozed for some time when 
he was suddenly aroused by a knocking at 
the shop-door. He groped his way down 
the stairs, and admitted Henry Foinville. 
The wealthy villain had disguised himself 
in a large coat and a battered hat. 

"This is a horrible neighbourhood,'' he 
said, as Vargrave let him in; "and one I 
don't care about prolonging my stay in." 

Vargrave sneered as he replied, "No; not 
a very pleasant change, I should think, from 
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the luxury of your splendid abode. And 
yet I have had to hang out here for a long 
time ; and she^ who was brought up as ten- 
derly as you, shared the misery with me. 
You know whom I mean," he fairly hissed 
between his teeth. 

" I don't know, and I don't want to know," 
was the answer. " I didn't come here to 
hear a recital of your misery — but to do 
business. You have been the author of your 
own troubles." 

" By heavens !" exclaimed Vargrave, in a 
passionate tone, that caused a slight shade 
of alarm to pass over the Gorgonian face j 
*' by heavens! don't taunt me here. If you 
don't know, you shall know that I refer to 
Dora — she whom I pleaded to you for. You 
might have saved her, but you wouldn't, 
and it's too late now ; she's gone — gone, and 
left me to drag out my wretched existence 
by myself. I would cut my throat, but I 
am too great a coward for that. But I will 
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cut yours if you dare to taunt me — when 
you know that you are as deep in the mire 
as I am/' 

The two men stood in the little parlour, 
and the melancholy light of a single candle 
fell upon their faces, both pale and terrible, 
and full of deadly hatred, one for the other. 
Vargrave's lips were bloodless ; his passion 
had been aroused, and he stood in the atti- 
tude of an enraged tiger about to spring 
upon its prey; while the ferocious look in 
his eyes made the more polished villain 
quail. Henry Foinville was more than a 
match for any rascality in his own station. 
He could deal with cunning and treachery, 
however deep, when it was marked by an 
outward semblance of good breeding. But 
he felt that he was powerless when opposed 
to the brutish, reckless nature of Vargrave, 
who seemed as if he needed but very little 
more spurring on to carry his threat into 
execution. Foinville well understood that 
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discretion was the better part of valour. 
He saw that he was in the lion's den, 
and that he must humour and soothe the 
beast. 

" Now, look here," he said; " what is the 
use of your quarrelling with me ? Suppos- 
ing you were to cut my throat, what would 
you gain by that? Nothing. Let us be 
friends, and assist each other. You shall 
have money to any reasonable amount, so 
long as you keep faith with me ; but let us 
to business. You know the purport of my 
visit here to-night?'' 

" I do," answered Vargrave, in a some- 
what calmer tone; " but you are too early. 
That German thief doesn't bring his victims 
home till they are turned out of the tavern. 
But if you're in a hurry, I know where to 
drop on the man you seek, and will take 

you there." 

"Let us go at once, then," replied Foin- 
ville. "I have no wish to remain here; 
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and the sooner this matter is settled the 
better." 

Vargrave went upstairs, and having put 
on his coat and hat, returned and led the 
way out into the court. The night was very 
dark, and so they passed along unobserved. 
They made their way down to the " Sailor's 
Joy," and while Foinville remained outside 
Vargrave went in. In a little time he re- 
turned, in company with a tall, Herculean- 
looking man, who bore the unmistakable 
stamp of a sailor. Vargrave introduced 
him as Captain Steelheart, of the " Water 
Witch.'' 

The three men wended their way to a 
retired spot, and, after satisfying himself 
that there was no likelihood of being over- 
heard, Foinville began to question the 
captain. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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